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AN ACTOR’S STORY. 


By Epuunp H. Yates. 






OR the last 
twenty years of 
my life—and 
I am now only 
forty five — I 
have been an 
old man, a heavy old man; 
burnt cork furrows have 
ploughed up my cheeks, 
bald scalp wigs have worn 
away my once curly hair, 
crow’s-feet of the blackest 
Indian-ink have encircled 
my eyes. In the prime of 
my life I lost my indivi- 
duality and became “ Old 
Foggles”— old Foggles I 
have remained. It is not 
of myself, however, that I 
am about to speak; my 
human, like my theatrical 
career, has been one of 
simple “general utility:” 
he whose story I am going 
to relate was born to 

SS brighter and better things, 
and kicked down the ladder with his own foot when within reach of the 
topmost round. 

Twenty years ago, I was engaged with Barker, who then managed 
the Flamborough Circuit, and, after playing at a few minor towns, we 
opened at Wealborough, the queen of the watering places in that part 
of England, and Barker’s surest card. An idle, pleasure-seeking, do- 
nothing kind of place was, and is, Wealborough. There are rows of 
grand stuccoed houses facing the sea, libraries, promenades, bands, 
old ruins, the very pitches for pic-nics, within an easy distance, horses 
for the swells to ride, officers for the ladies to flirt with, baths for the 
valetudinarians to endeavour to regain their used-up health in, and 
the prettiest provincial theatre in the world for evening resort. 
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Theatricals then were at no low ebb; for there was the race week, and 
the assize week, the Mayor's bespeak, and the officers’ bespeak ; and 
when things flagged Barker would send round to the different boarding- 
houses and hotels, and get the visitors to order what pieces they liked, 
pitting their tastes one against the other, as it were; so that business 
was brisk, actors were happy, and there were no unpaid salaries—for, 
as they say in the profession, “the ghost walked” every Saturday 
morning. At the time I am speaking of, however, and for the first 
season for many years, matters were not so bright as we could have 
wished. The combination of circumstances was against us. An evan- 
gelical clergyman, a tall man, with long black hair and wild eyes, was 
attracting everybody’s attention, and was weekly in the habit of in- 
veighing against theatrical entertainments, and denouncing all those 
who attended them; while Duffer, the low comedian, who had been 
engaged at a large expense, in consequence of the enormous hit he 
had made in the manufacturing districts, proved too strong for the 
refined taste of the Wealborough visitors, and by his full-flavoured 
speeches, eked out by appropriate gesture, frightened half the box 
audience from the theatre. We were playing to houses but a third 
full, and were getting utterly miserable and dispirited, when, one day, 
old Barker, whose face had for some time resembled a fiddle, his chin 
reaching to his knees, called us together on the stage, after rehearsal, 
and joyfully announced that he thought he had at last found a means 
for restoring our fallen fortunes. He told us that a young man, 
utterly unknown, had offered himself as the representative of those 
characters which among the public are known as the “‘ jeunes premieres,” 
but which we call “first juvenile tragedy;” that he had tried him 
privately, engaged him at once, and, that if he did not make a tre- 
mendous hit next Monday, the occasion of the officers’ bespeak, in 
‘“‘ Hamlet,” he, Barker, did not know what was what in theatrical matters. 
The next day came, and the neophyte, who was introduced under the 
name of Dacre, attended rehearsal; he was tall, handsome, and evi- 
dently a perfect gentleman; he went through the part quietly and 
sensibly enough, but made no new points and gave no exaggerated 
readings; so that Duffer, the low comedian, by nature a morose and 
miserable man, and made more surly by his recent failure at Weal- 
borough, shrugged his shoulders and prophesied the speedy closing of 
the theatre. I, myself, held a different opinion; I thought the young 
man spoke with ease and judgment, that he was reserving himself for 
his audience, and, moreover, that in the presence of none but the other 
actors, who were grimly polite, and evidently predisposed against him, 
he felt nervous and constrained; I felt all this, but I said nothing, 
being naturally a reserved and cautious man. When the night came, 
the house was crowded to the ceiling. Barker, who well knew how to 
work the oracle in such cases, had been about the town talking in- 
cessantly of the new actor, of his handsome person, his gentlemanly 
manners, the mystery of his position, coming no one knew whither, 
being no one knew what; and, in fact, had so excited public curiosity 
that all the leading people of the place were at the theatre. The 
private boxes were filled with the officers, handsome, vapid, and inane, 
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thankful for the chance of any excitement, however small, to relieve 
the perpetual ennui; in the centre of the house sat Podder, the genius 
of Wealborough, who had written seventeen five-act tragedies, one of 
which had been acted in London and damned, and who was intimately 
connected with the stage, his uncle having been godfather to Mr. 
Diddear ; the dress circle was filled with the belles of the boarding- 
houses and their attendant cavaliers; the pit was thronged with jolly 
young tradesmen and their wives, soldiers in uniform, and a sprinkling 
of the maritime population of the place; while in the gallery, wedged 
as it was from end to end with shirt-sleeved and perspiring youths, 
not a nut was heard to crack from the rise of the curtain until the 
end of the play, except once, at the first appearance of the Ghost of 
Hamlet senior, when the chemist’s boy, a lad of weak intellect, whose 
bedroom looked upon the churchyard, shrieked aloud, and was led 
forth, by the lobe of his ear, by the constable in attendance. 

Talk of a success! Such cheering was never heard in Wealborough 
theatre before or since! After Dacre had been on the stage five 
minutes the applause began, and whenever he appeared it was renewed 
with tenfold vigour, until the curtain fell. The sympathy of the 
audience seemed to extend to those actors who were on the stage with 
him, but they would brook no delay which kept their favourite from 
them, and Duffer, who was playing the First Gravedigger, and who, as 
a last hope of retrieving his lost character, had put on seventeen 
waistcoats, and began to gag the “ Argal” speech tremendously, very 
nearly got soundly hissed. When the curtain fell, Dacre was vocife- 
rously called for, and his appearance before the curtain was a perfect 
ovation ; the ladies waved their handkerchiefs —the officers nearly 
thumped the front of their boxes in—the pit and gallery shouted 
applause—while Podder, rising to his feet, spread his arms before him 
as if blessing the actor, and was heard to mutter, “the Swan! the 
Swan!” alluding, it is presumed, to Shakespeare—not Dacre. Barker 
was in the highest spirits, seized the new actor by both hands (we 
thought he was going to embrace him), and then and there invited 
him and the entire company to an extempore supper to be provided at 
the adjacent tavern. Dacre, however, declined, on the plea of excite- 
ment and over-fatigue, and at once retired to his lodgings. From 
that night his success was complete; he played the entire round of 
juvenile tragedy parts, and on each occasion to very large audiences ; 
he was the talk of the country for miles round; all the provincial 
newspapers sang his praises, and soon the London theatrical journals 
began to speak of him, and to hope that a gentleman of such talent 
would soon visit the metropolis. 

All this time he maintained towards Barker and all the members of 
his company, the most studied politeness, the most chilling courtesy ; 
except on business topics he never spoke —resolutely declined all 
attempts at intimacy, refused to partake of the proffered beer or 
spirits with which these jolly fellows refresh themselves of an evening ; 
and upon one occasion, when the aforenamed Duffer was uttering 
specially blasphemous language, rebuked him openly in the dressing- 
room, and on receiving an insolent answer, administered to +) such 
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a shaking that Duffer nearly swallowed his false teeth. I do not think 
that I myself, though much quieter and steadier than the rest of the 
company, should ever have become intimate with Dacre but for the 
following circumstance: I was in the habit, when I had a new part to 
learn, of taking my manuscript in my pocket and going for a long 
walk upon the sands—not to the fashionable part, where the horses 
were perpetually gallopping, the people promenading, and the children 
playing—but far away on the other side of the town, where I had it 
all to myself, and could declaim, and spout, and gesticulate as much as 
I pleased without being taken for a lunatic. Several times, during my 
rambles, I had encountered Dacre walking with a lady of slight and 
elegant figure, closely veiled, but nothing beyond a mere bow of recog- 
nition had passed between us; one day, however, while declaiming to 
the winds the friendship I, as Colonel Dumas, held for Claude Melnotte, 
in Bulwer’s “‘ Lady of Lyons,” then just produced, I thought I heard 
a cry for help, and looking round, perceived at some short distance, 
Dacre, kneeling by the extended form of the veiled mysterious lady. 
I hastened to him, and found that the lady, who he stated was his 
wife, had been rambling among the rocks, gathering wild flowers, when 
her foot slipped, and she fell, striking her temple against a sharp flint, 
and inflicted a wound, from which the blood was slowly falling. Her 
face, of a chiselled and classic beauty, was deadly pale, and she was 
senseless; but we bathed the wound with water, which I scooped up 
in my hat, and she soon recovered sufficiently for us to lead her 
gently to Dacre’s lodgings. These were situated in one of the oldest 
parts of the old town, overlooking the sea, far from the bustle and con- 
fusion of the fashionable part, and after rendering all the service I 
could, I eventually took my leave. From that day I became a constant 
visitor to those rooms, and gradually won the confidence and friend- 
ship of their occupiers ; many a night after the theatre I would accom- 
pany Dacre home, and after a light. supper, prepared by his beautiful 
and affectionate wife, we would sit over the fife, while he, smoking an 
old German pipe, would talk of literature and poetry, or of what in- 
terested me even more, of his earlier life. He was the son of a wealthy 
Liverpool merchant, had been educated at a celebrated provincial 
school, and removed from thence to a German University, whence he 
only returned to find his father dead, his affairs hopelessly involved, 
and utter ruin staring him in the face, Without the smallest notion 
of business, and having always had a passion for acting, he had taken 
to the stage as a profession, and had offered himself to Barker, of whom 
he heard good reports ; bringing with him as his wife a young portion- 
less girl, the daughter of a clergyman, to whom he had been attached 
since childhood, and who, at the period of their marriage, was gaining 
a subsistence as a governess in Liverpool. But the manners and 
habits of his fellow-actors disgusted him: they were a loosethinking, 
underbred, vulgar lot, to whom he could not introduce his pure- 
thinking, simple-minded wife, and with whom he himself had no feeling 
in common, and he was but waiting an eligible opportunity to remove 
to the metropolis, where he thought, and justly, that his talents would 
soon secure him a position in that charming artistic society for which 
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he pined, and for which he felt himself peculiarly fitted. This 
opportunity soon came. I had one night been playing Sir Peter Teazle 
in the “ School for Scandal,” and had been struck by the vehement 
applause and the cries of “bravo,” in a strident voice, which had 
proceeded from one of the private boxes, when Dacre, as Charles 
Surface, made his appearance on the scene; and, on going into the 
green-room after the curtain fell, I found a stout, middle-aged, black- 
whiskered, vulgar-looking man, dressed in the extreme of the fashion, 
standing in the middle of the room, and holding both Dacre’s hands in 
his. This gentleman, I learned, was the well-known Mr. Batten Flote, 
manager of the Theatre Royal, Hattou-garden, who had come from 
town expressly to witness Dacre’s performance. As I entered the 
room he was pouring forth the most profuse laudation. ‘ Capital,” 
he said, “Capital, my boy! There was the dash of Elliston, the grace 
of Kemble, and the rollicking humour of Wallack! ‘That's the sort of 
thing to bring ’em down! Barker, my lad, you’ve been a fortunate 
fellow to get hold of such a trump card, as this! Let’s have a bottle 
of sham together! I'll stand it, and curse the expense!” I well 
enough knew what this meant, and so did Barker; he fought up against 
it and tried to look cheerful. When Dacre gave him notice that he 
was about to leave him (which he did the next Saturday), he gave 
vent to a burst of virtuous indignation, and bewailed the manner in 
which he had been treated; then he made a faint offer of an additional? 
five pounds a week, and finally took consolation by engaging a troop 
of performing dogs and monkeys, which he had heard of from a 
metropolitan correspondent, and getting a new piece written to display 
their acquirements. 

So Dacre left us; he took a farewell benefit, when the house was 
thronged; and he and I had a farewell chat, principally about his 
future. Mr. Flote had engaged him at an excellent salary, promised 
him the best parts in the best pieces, and pledged himself to forward 
his views in every way; and as the young man told me all this, 
his eye lighted, and he appeared a different being to what I had 
ever seen him. The London public, he said, should see that the 
race of gentlemanly actors was not extinct, that there were yet men 
who could understand the passions which they had to pourtray, and 
appreciate the language set down for them to declaim; he would not 
content himself with the creations of the old dramatists, but he would 
be the reflex of modern characters, the men of the day should see 
themselves represented by one of themselves, one equally well born, 
equally well educated, equally well dressed, equally well behaved. 
His wife, too, instead of passing her dreary evenings in a wretched 
lodging, should have companions worthy of her—companions to whose 
society his name would be a passport—society in which the most 
celebrated in literature and art were happy to mix. So he rattled on, 
and I, delighted at his prospects but very sad at his departure, listened 
to him, far into the night; then we parted, with many promises of long 
letters to be interchanged, and of descriptions of all that happened—on 
his side at least, for my life seemed planned out, one unvarying dismal 
repetition of old men’s characters in a country theatre. 
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Dacre departed, and I was left alone, more alone even than I had been 
before I knew him, for he had inflicted me with his distaste for my profes- 
sional brethren, and I mixed with them no more. So I walked upon the 
sands, and studied and read, and, in my despair, I even made friends 
with Podder, went to his room, drank weak tea, and listened to three 
of his tragedies without going to sleep. At last, three weeks after 
Dacre left us, I received from him a long letter and a batch of newspapers ; 
he had appeared as Claude Melnotie, and created a tremendous sensation. 
The press had unanimously pronounced in his favour, and their verdict 
was backed by the enthusiasm of the public. His letter was written 
in the highest spirits: from first to last he had been received with 
shouts of applause; a royal duke had come into the green room when 
the play was over and begged to make his acquaintance ; he was pro- 
posed at the Thespis, the great Dramatic and Literary Club; the wives 
of two or three well known literary men had called upon Mrs. Dacre ; 
Mr. Flote was most kind and liberal, and everything was couleur de 
rose. 

Six months passed away; we had visited the dull inland towns 
on our circuit during the dull winter season, and had been doing but 
a dull business ; I had heard but seldom from Dacre, though the news- 
papers still continued to give the most flaming accounts of his success, 
when one day, soon after our return to Wealborough, Barker came to 
me with a face radiant with joy, and announced that Dacre was 
coming to us for a month on a “starring” engagement. I was hurt 
at not having heard this intelligence from my friend himself, but I 
reflected on the charms of his position and his numerous engagements, 
and anxiously expected his arrival. He came, and I was astonished at 
the difference in his appearance; from a fresh-coloured handsome 
youth he had become a pale anxious man, still handsome, but oh! so 
worn, so haggard-looking. The change was not confined to his appear- 
ance; now, instead of the old lodgings with their cracked furniture and 
their desolate sea-view, he took handsome rooms on the Marine Parade, 
in the very centre of the fashionable part of the town; every afternoon 
he was to be seen among the loungers on the promenade; he dined 
constantly with the officers and entered into every kind of gaiety, I 
might almost say dissipation. To his fellow actors he had always been 
distant, now his: manner was positively rude; he avoided my society and 
seemed ill at ease whenever he encountered me in the street; worst of 
all, for whole evenings together he neglected the society of his wife, 
and would pass his time after the theatre in mess-rooms, at billiard 
tables, among the loose visitors to the town, and several times he was 
late in his arrival at the theatre, and when he did come he was evi- 
dently flushed with wine, most odd and incoherent in his speech. That 
I grieved deeply over this state of affairs, I need scarcely say, and, 
after some deliberation, I took upon myself to speak to Dacre on the 
subject, but his reply was so rude, so angry and decisive, that I saw at 
once all intervention was hopeless. He finished his engagement at 
Wealborough and returned to London, and from that time forth the 
accounts I received from him were bad indeed. Among theatrical 
people there is a great freemasonry and brotherhood, as provincial pro- 
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fessionals hear of all the triumphs of our London brethren, and if their 
successes travel quickly and are much talked about, what shall I say of 
their failures? Dacre’s great success had made him many enemies, 
and the moment that there was anything to say against him a hundred 
tongues were but too ready to be the bearers of the news. Rumours 
reached us at Wealborough of his unsteadiness, of his want of care for 
his reputation, of his passion for dissipation, for excitement, for drink ; 
“stars” on their travels reiterated these rumours, adding to them 
choice little bits of their own fabrication, and at last the Scarifier, 
an infamous weekly newspaper then in being, but now happily extinct, 
had weekly paragraphs in which Dacre’s name was coupled with that 
of the loveliest and most abandoned women that ever disgraced the 
theatrical profession. 

About the time that these paragraphs appeared I received an 
offer from the manager of the other great London theatre, the T. R. 
Gray’s-inn-lane, an engagement as actor and stage-manager, and as, 
independently of the position and pecuniary emolument held out 
to me, I saw an opportunity of once more meeting Dacre and per- 
haps of rescuing him from the abyss into which he had plunged, I 
gladly availed myself of it. Curivusly enough, immediately after my 
arrival in London, the manager told me he wished to employ me on a 
rather delicate mission: Mr. Dacre, he said, had quarrelled with the 
Hatton-garden proprietors, and he was most anxious to engage him 
for the Gray’s-inn-lane theatre. He, the manager, had heard of my 
former intimacy with Dacre: would I now consent to be his ambassa- 
dor? Delighted at the thought of once more seeing my friend, and 
thinking nothing of our recent quarrel, I consented. The next day I 
called on Dacre at an address in Brompton which the manager had 
given me, and found him sitting in a room most elegantly furnished, 
opening into a little conservatory and garden. He was dressed in a 
handsome dressing-gown, Turkish trousers and slippers, and was loung- 
ing in a large armchair near an open piano; on around table in the 
centre of the room was a confused litter of playbills, manuscript 
‘* parts,” books, light kid gloves, some of the smallest size, some loose 
silver and fragments and ashes of cigars; on the walls hung a portrait 
of himself as Hamlet opposite to a print of Mrs. Lurley (the lady with 
whom his name had been associated in the Scarifier), in her favourite 
character of the Demon Page ; on the sofa lay a handsome India shawl, 
and an elegant airy fabric of black lace, which looked like a birdnest, 
but was a bonnet. I noticed all these things as I entered, and my 
heart sank within me as I marked them. Dacre himself had much 
changed; he had lost all his youthful symmetry, and had become a 
stout, bloated unwholesome looking man. He received me coolly 
enough, but when he heard my business he warmed into life, and after 
listening to the terms proposed accepted with an eagerness which I 
thought suspicious. Taking courage at his altered manner, I asked 
after his wife. He became confused, hesitated, stammered, walked 
across to the cellaret and filled a liqueur glass of brandy, which he drank, 
and then told me that she was not well, that she was out of town, that 
—in fact what the devil business was it of mime? I was about to 
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reply, angrily enough this time, for his manner was most rude, and I 
knew I had right on my side, when a pert-looking lady’s maid entered 
the room and told Dacre that ‘the Brougham was at the door, and 
Missis was tired of waiting.” He reddened as he heard this, muttered 
some half inaudible excuse about ‘a matter of business,” and bowed 
meoutoftheroom. The next day and forseveral days after he attended 
rehearsal with great punctuality, and entered into the business of the 
piece with apparent attention; he was evidently striving to keep up his 
character, which had been a little damaged by the version of his quarrel 
with the Hatton-garden people, which Flote had circulated. To me 
his conduct was studiously polite: he consulted me as to setting of the 
scenes and the arrangements of the stage, but except on purely business 
questions he never addressed me. 

The night of his first appearance at the Gray’s-inn-lane Theatre 
arrived, a night which, to whatever age I may live, I shall never 
forget. Dacre’s separation from Flote had caused a great excitement 
in the theatrical world, and all kinds of reasons were alleged for it ; 
and on this night the house was crammed, many friends of Dacre and 
many supporters of Flote being among the audience. The play was a 
new five-act tragedy by a gentleman who has now made himself a name 
among the first dramatists of modern times, and all the London critical 
world was on tiptoe with expectation. 

The curtain rose, and the beautiful setting of the scene received a 
volley of applause ; two or three minor personages then entered and 
the audience settled themselves down, waiting in dead silence for Dacre's 
appearance. I saw him for a minute before he went on to the stage, 
and noticed that he looked flushed and excited, but, busied as I was 
with matter of minor detail, I had not time to exchange a word 
with him. His cue was given-and he rushed upon the stage, a thunder 
of applause greeted him, mixed with a few sibillations, which had only 
the effect of renewing and redoubling the approbation; he took off bis 
hat in recognition of the reception, but in doing so he staggered and 
had to clutch at a neighbouring table. Then he essayed to speak, but 
the words gurgled in his throat and he was inarticulate ; a cold shiver 
ran through me as I stood at the wing, I saw at once the state of the 
case—he was drunk! ‘The audience perceived it as readily as I did, a 
buzz ran round the house, a murmur, and then from boxes, pit, and 
gallery arose a storm of hissing and execration. Twice Dacre essayed 
to exert himself, twice he stepped forward and endeavoured to speak, 
but in vain; stupified with drink, dazzled by the glare of the lights, 
and maddened by the howling of the mob in front of him, he was fairly 
cowed, and after taking one frightened glance around, rushed madly 
from the stage and from the theatre. 

After this fatal night I did not see Dacre again for many months, 
for though the management boldly contradicted the report of his 
drunkenness, and advertised boldly that the whole scene was the result 
of a scheme concocted by the enemies of the theatre, he never could 
be induced to return to the Gray’s-inn-lane boards. Falling lower 


and lower in the social scale, he played for a week or two at a time at 
one after another of those dramatic “ saloons,” half-theatre half-public- 
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house, with which the east end of London is thickly studded; then 
went for a flying visit into the provinces, where he found his fame and 
position gone, and returned to the metropolis and his east-end patrons. 
I, myself, had also had my reverses of fortune; the manager of the 
Gray’s-inn-lane Theatre seemed to consider from my previous intimacy 
with Dacre, that I ought to bear some share in his failure, and made 
a point of snubbing me so outrageously that we soon parted company. 
I returned once more to Barker, who was glad enough to see me, 
though he did not forget to point the moral of that pleasant proverb 
relative to pride having a fall, in the presence of the whole company ; 
and after being with him some time, I at last, through the medium of 
an agent, made an engagement with the manager of an American 
troupe, who was about to make a theatrical tour through California. 

At length, a few nights before I started for Liverpool to embark, and 
as I was sitting musing over past and future days, the servant of my 
lodgings brought me a small note, for an answer to which she said the 
messenger waited. It was written in a hurried tremulous female hand, 
and signed “Emily Dacre.” The writer stated that her husband was 
dangerously ill, and implored me, for the love of heaven, for the sake of 
our old friendship, to follow the messenger and come and see him. I 
hesitated but the instant, then casting aside all thought of danger, I 
seized my hat, and, preceded by a ragged boy who had brought the 
note, hurried into the streets. Across broad thoroughfares and far 
away into a labyrinth of miserable little streets and courts I followed 
this will-o’-the-wisp—streets where pinching and unwholesome poverty 
reigned triumphant, and where the foul miasma was already rising 
on the damp evening air—streets where the shops were all small and 
all with unglazed windows and flaring gas-lights, where everything was 
very cheap and horribly nasty, where the nostrils were offended with 
rank exhalations from the stale herrings and old clothes, and where 
vice and misery in their most loathsome aspects met the eye. At last 
he stopped before one of the meanest private houses in the meanest 
street we had yet come through (though the neighbourhood was 
Clerkenwell, where all the streets are mean enough), and pushing the 
door open with his hand, beckoned me to follow him. He preceded me 
to the second floor, where he silently pointed to a door, and apparently 
delighted at having discharged his mission, instantly vanished down 
the stairs. I rapped, and in obedience to a faint cry of “ come in,” 
entered. 

I was prepared for much, but what I then saw nearly overcame 
me; there was a swelling in my throat, a trembling of my limbs, 
and for a minute I felt unable to step forward. On a wretched truckle 
bed, covered by a few miserable rags, lay Dacre, worn and reduced 
almost to a skeleton. He was asleep, in that fitful uneasy chamber, 
that mockery of rest which is granted to the fevered ; as | bent over 
him I saw that his face was ghastly pale, except just under the closed 
eyes, where were spread two hectic patches. His thin arm lay outside 
the coverlet, and the attenuated fingers of his transparent hand twitched 
nervously with every respiration. His poor wife, so changed from the 
lovely girl I had known at Wealborough, so pallid and woebegone, 
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looking, in fact, so starved, sat on a broken rush-bottomed chair by 
the bedside; near her stood a ricketty table with a few medicine 
bottles, and the dried up half of a lemon; an old felt hat with a broken 
feather, an old cotton velvet cloak with scraps of torn and tawdry lace 
hanging from it, and a pair of stage shoes with red heels were huddled 
together in a corner of the room. The poor woman told me, the tears 
streaming down-her cheeks the while, that the dreadful propensity for 
drink had grown upon him hour by hour and day by day, that it had 
lost him every engagement, no manager caring to run the risk of his 
non-appearance at the theatre, and that for the past few days, since he 
had been attacked with fever and delirium, they had been nearly 
destitute, the proceeds of the sale of his clothes being all they had to 
depend upon for support. The people of the house, she said, had been 
very kind to her, and had sent for the parish doctor, who came two or 
three times and sent medicine, but gave very little hope of his patient’s 
recovery ; indeed that morning he had so evaded her questions and 
shaken his head so solemnly that she was terrified at his manner, and 
had ventured to solicit my presence and assistance. 

A low moan from the sufferer here arrested her speech, and she ran 
quickly to the bedside. I turned and saw Dacre sitting up in the bed 
and resting on his elbow. So completely had drink and illness done 
their work that I should scarcely have recognised him: his long black 
hair fell in a tangled heap over his forehead, his thin hollow cheeks, 
ordinarily after professional custom, so closely shaved, was now covered 
with thick black bristles; while his eyes, before so calm and stedfast, 
now glared wildly round him. I advanced, and took his poor wasted 
hand, so hot and dry, between mine, said a few words of consolation, 
and trusted he felt better after his sleep. He gazed at me without any 
sign of recognition. ‘ Ah! sleep!” he murmured, “ nature’s soit 
nurse! steep my senses in forgetfulness! Oh, my God! I wish she 
could, I wish she could!” He burst into a fit of sobbing, and hid his 
head between his hands. His poor wife advanced, and touched him 
geutly on the shoulder. ‘“ Here is your old friend, Charles,” she said ; 
“ your old friend from Wealborough, you know!” At the last words 
he raised his head. Wealborough!” he cried. ‘‘ What do you know 
of Wealborough? Yes, yes, we'll go back there, Barker, Foggles, I 
know them all—the long walks, the seashore, the blue, the fresh, the 
ever free! The mess-room, too, and the claret and—hush! the over- 
ture’s on. Not yet, not yet—now.” And he raised himself in the 
bed—* Bravo! bravo! no gagging, the real words—stick to your 
author, sir—stick to your author! What a reception—again—again 
—will they never let me speak for applause ?” 

During his ravings he bowed his head repeatedly; then, suddenly 
seizing me by the shoulder, he crept behind me, muttering in my ear, 
““ Do you hear that hiss—paid to do it, sir—paid by no! there! 





there it is—that serpent there at the back of the house—see him 
slowly unwinding his coils! It is from him that awful sound comes! 
See, he’s creeping closer—he’s about to spring upon me, and crush me 
in his folds. Help! help! Some drink; give me some drink, Titinius, 
like a sick girl, like a sick girl!” During this paroxysm he had 
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clutched my shoulder tightly, and almost screamed aloud ; but as he 
spoke the last words his grasp relaxed, he fell softly back upon the 
pillow, and slept quietly and peacefully. So we watched him during 
the night, but towards morning he began to mutter in his sleep. He 
was apparently living again his student days, for he murmured scraps 
of German, and of Latin, not as it is taught in England, but with a 
foreign accent; his face wore a sweet smile, and he seemed happy. 
About daybreak he opened his eyes, and clasped his hands, and moved 
his lips apparently in prayer. ‘Then, turning towards us, began 
speaking, in disjointed sentences, that magnificent soliloquy which 
the wisest and sweetest of poets has put into the mouth of Hamlet, 
commencing, ‘“ To be, or not to be!” So he continued for some time 
muttering occasionally scraps of the same speech. At length a peculiar 
light broke over his countenance, and he beckoned to his trembling 
wife, who hastened to him. ‘Twining his feeble arms around her, he 
imprinted one long kiss upon her forehead, then murmuring in an 
almost inaudible voice, “‘ Nymph! in thine orisons, be all my sins 
remembered,” his grasp relaxed, and he fell back—dead ! 

So ended the career of one who, under different circumstances and 
beyond the influence of those temptations which are the curse of the 
theatrical profession, might have lived long and happily, and died with 
weeping children round his bed. Before I left London I saw him 
decently buried in one of the metropolitan cemeteries ; and, further, 
induced the relatives of his poor widow to receive her to her former 
home. 





MY WORST PUN. 
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“4 Horse! a horse!” young Greenhorn cries, 
And straightway led before his eyes 
A gallant steed appears— 


From Spavin’s stud of high repute, 
Never was seen a nobler brute 
Perfect from tail to ears— 


“ His price ?” asks Greenhorn. “ Fifties three.” 
“Tell me his name and pedigree, 
Greatly with me they weigh.” 


Spavin a moment thought, then said 
“ By Light-foot out of Darkness bred, 
We call him Peep O’Day’— 


The bargain struck, off Greenhorn rides 
And as his purchase he bestrides 
His heart within him bounds, 
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“So nobly horsed, “he murmurs, “I 
To win the brush wiil once more try 
With the Old Surrey hounds.” 


Yoicks! Tally ho! away, away 
They gallop, lightly Peep O’Day 
* Over the first fence flies : 


But, panting, at the second falls, 
While a kind friend to Greenhorn bawls 
As on his back he lies, 


“ Old boy, that animal I say 
That’s given you a floorer, 
Henceforth instead of PEEP O’DAY 
Td call the brute AURORA” (a roarer). 


ne ED 


OLD ENGLISH BALLADS AND BALLAD TUNES. 


By J Paterave Simpson. 


Ir is very much to be doubted whether, in the present time, there 
still exist any of that old race of nursery-maids, who, in our young 
days, sang ballads by the bedsides of their little charges. It is to be 
feared—perhaps it may be considered more proper to say it is to be 
hoped—that our world has grown tvo wise to allow the childish heads 
of our future practical young gentlemen and good young ladies to be 
seta dreaming by such “ vain imaginings.” We are old enough, how- 
ever, to remember a long-gone period, when there were contumacious 
children who refused to allow the light to be put out, and to go to sleep 
at once, as it is to be trusted all good little boys and girls do at the 
present day, without hearing one (if not more on high-days and 
holidays) of that marvellous store of old ballads, the knowledge of 
which may be supposed, at that time, to have formed part of the 
professional science of a well-regulated nursery-maid. They listened, 
thus, to legendary rhymes that conjured up strange visions before their 
half-closed eyes, trolled to quaint but pleasant tunes, and were, very 
probably, led, after most foolish fashion, into very dangerous regions 
of romance. At the same time—proh pudor!—they were never 
informed of the high antiquity of their favourite ditties, and thus, 
taking a dose of the utile along with the dulce, brought to the know- 
ledge of such archeological lore as well-educated little children 
probably possess in these better-informed times. They never dreamed 
that these metrical tales, which afforded them so much delight, had 
been listened to, with equal rapture possibly, by their ancestors, in days 
when opera existed not, or only in a very primitive form (Shakspeare’s 
“Tempest” being probably the first drama that bore some slight 
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resemblance to an operatic performance of the present day), and that 
the “doleful history” of ‘‘ Lord Thomas and Fair Ellinor,” and “ Cruel 
Barbara Allan,” and “ Chevy Chase,” and even “A Frog he would a 
wooing go”—which was sometimes given, in our childhood’s days, as 
the farce after the tragedy (and yet was not that also a most pathetic 
tragedy in its burlesque form ?)—were chaunted to other eager listeners, 
young and old, centuries before they were born. Their “ thick coming 
fancies” were never even enlightened and modified by the instruction 
of a little antiquarianism. In my own person I must confess that it 
was only a very short time ago I discovered how my favourite tragi- 
comedy of the poor Frog, who was so cruelly “ gobbled up” by a duck, 
was “ licensed at Stationer’s Hall” so long ago as the year 1580. For 
my tardy enlightenment upon this matter, as well as upon many others, 
connected with the ballads, which formed the romance of my childhood, 
I am indebted to Mr. Chappell’s work on “ Popular Music of the Olden 
Time,” already mentioned in “Tue Tray.” But in convincing me that, 
in my childhood, I was crammed by my attendant nursery-spirit with 
a store of ancient lore, of the antiquity of which I was wholly ignorant, 
Mr. Chappell has, at the same time, by giving the true and faithful 
versions of the ballads, as they first came before the world, forced upon 
me the unwillingly received truth, that I was then treated to variations 
from the original, which, slight as they were, would have shocked the 
ears of Percy or Ritson. It is a subject of wonder, however, that the 
ditties of my childhood had, in their centuries’ progress of transmission, 
lost so little instead of so much of their original form: and it would 
be curious to trace, were it possible, how these old songs had been 
sung down, by oral tradition, from mother to daughter, from cradle to 
cradle, from pallet to tent-bed. But this is a matter of archeological 
research, which some strange chance could alone elucidate: and it isa 
pleasure to have a history of old English Ballads, in archeological 
form, without wandering into a speculation as to the process by which 
they have been orally carried down even to our days. 

This history is so closely connected with the annals of our country, 
its battles, its triumphs, its romantic episodes, its festal ceremonies, and 
its political changes, that a treatise upon it would almost lengthen into 
a complete History of England. But for those who have any love for 
our old music, our old poetry, our old popular delights—and what 
readers are there but must have some such affection lurking, like 
truth, at the bottom of the well of their hearts, even if they may not 
have been soothed to sleep by a nursery-maid, rich in ballad lore ?— 
there is sucha fund of curious anecdotes respecting our old songs and 
ballad-tunes in Mr. Chappell’s work, that it may prove not unattrac- 
tive to take a stroll among these bye-paths of history and science, for 
the purpose of culling one here, one there, in desultory manner, and 
making of them a bouquet, not fashioned in symmetrical order, like 
modern Frenchified bouquets, but as varied and as loosely arranged as 
a good old English nosegay, befitting the subject. 

The first of national English airs which has been handed down to 
us, always excepting the doubtful and debateable war song of “ Roland,” 
‘appears to be that of “ Sumer is icumen in” (Summer is a coming in), 
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a song full of rich poetical spring-tide imagery, with that burden, 
“Cuckoo! Cuckoo!” which continued to be popular down to the times 
of Shakspeare, and probably afforded his idea of the wellknown 
*Cuckov-song.” It is the earliest secular composition, i parts, 
known to exist in any country—the popularity of the air being, 
probably, due to its having been a national song and tune, selected, 
according to the custom of the time, as a basis for harmony. As a 
curious coincidence, perhaps arising from its popularity having caused it 
to be wafted over to our wilder sister-country, itis narrated that the 
late Mr. Bunting noted down an Irish song from tradition, the title 
of which he translated, ‘‘Summer is Coming,” and the tune of which 
begins in the same way. It was to this air that Moore adapted the 
words, “Rich and rare were the gemsshe wore.” The date of this 
oldest of known English songs is given as “ about 1250,” if not earlier ; 
and it is most learnedly argued by Mr. Chappell, that it must have been 
at least of that period. Many early airs may be passed over in order 
to come, at once, to a tune which appears to have had a general 
national popularity. This was the tune of “The Hunt’s up,” which 
was a great favourite in the reign of Henry VIII., although dating from 
an earlier period. It is evident that the name was originally derived 
from some well-known song employed by early hunters; but the 
melody, set to a variety of words in the course of time, was eventually 
applied to any song intended to arouse in the morning. ‘Thus it was 
used not only as a “ resveil,” or, as the French have it to the present 
day in a hunting sense, a “ réveille,” but as a mattinata, which, as much 
as a serenata, signified music given by the gallant to his lady-love. 
Butler, in his “ Principles of Musik” (1636), defines a “ Hunt’s up” as 
“morning musik :” and Cotgrave alludes to it as a “ morning song for 
a new-married wife.” As meaning a morning love-song, it is used by 
Shakspeare in “Romeo and Juliet.” Dances appear to have been 
executed to the same popular tune: and even a religious ‘‘ Hunt’s up,” 
which, to our modern eyes looks almost like a blasphemous parody, 
was written (1590) and sung as a pious composition. In similar fashion 
the melancholy tune, “ Fortune’s my foe,” so popular in the time of 
Elizabeth (alluded to by Shakspeare in the ‘“‘ Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
and by almost all the dramatists of the age in various plays), appears to 
have obtained the designation of the “hanging tune” inasmuch as 
“the metrical lamentations of extraordinary criminals” were chaunted 
to this air, on their going to execution, and continued to be “ for 
upwards of two-hundred years.” Most of the lamentable ballads of 
the time were set to this tune, and among others the old ballad of 
Titus Andronicus, upon which Shakspeare founded his play of the same 
name. The universal popularity of one ballad adapted to this tune, 
“The Life and Death of Dr. Faustus, the great cungerer,” even 
threatened to absorb the original title and to give to the “ hanging 
tune” that of the air of “ Dr. Faustus.” Thus also, the favourite air of 
“Loth to depart” became the common term for a song sung or a tune 
played on taking leave of friends; and in this sense it is mentioned 
by Beaumont and Fletcher, Middleton, and various dramatic authors. 
In a “Discourse on Marine Affairs,” to be found in the Harleian 
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Miscellanies, we are told that, upon the putting-off of a barge, the 
trumpets sounded a “ Loathe to Depart.” Does not Macheath also, 
in the “ Beggars Opera,” of far more modern times, allude to the old 
tune, when he sings of “ traversing the cart,” and being “loth to 
depart ?” 

The popularity of the above-mentioned songs, the names of which 
came, by their general application, to bear a generic meaning, must 
have been wholly due to their own intrinsic merits of melody or 
poetry. The famous old song of “John Dory,” so universally sung in 
the 17th century as almost to rank as a national melody, appears, on 
the contrary, to have owed its original celebrity to its being a recital 
of legendary exploits in battle and a record of national glory. Carew, 
in his “Survey of Cornwall” (1602), says—“ The prowess of one 
Nicholas, son of a widow near Foy, is descanted upon in a old three 
man’s song, namely, how he fought bravely at sea with one John Dory 
(a Genowey, as I conjecture)”—probably, John Doria, of Genoese family 
—“ set forth by John, the French King, and, after much bloodshed 
on both sides, took and slew him.” Mr. Chappell, with his usual 
acute argumentation and research in the matter of dates, in labouring 
to prove the early origin of this song, mentions that, in the play of 
“ Gammer Gurton’s Needle,” there is a song which was sung to the 
tune of “John Dory.” ‘The play,” he says, “ was printed in 1575; 
but the song appears to be older;” and, as he pithily remarks with 
regard to the legend, upon which the ballad was founded, “ the only 
King John of France died a prisoner in England in 1364.” That the 
popularity of this once celebrated song continued through a long series 
of years is evident from a parody having been made upon it by Sir 
John Menzies, on the occasion of Sir John Suckling’s troop of horse, 
which he had raised for Charles I., running away in the civil wars, and 
having been much sung by the Parliamentarians at the time: and 
again, in 1674, it appears that, in an epilogue to a farce called “ The 
Empress of Morocco,” which was intended to ridicule a tragedy of the 
same name, as well as Sir W. Davenant’s alteration of ‘* Macbeth” 
(then lately revived), with the addition of the music by Locke, “the 
most renowned and melodious song of John Dory was to be heard in 
the air, sung in parts by spirits, to raise the expectation, and charm 
the audience with thoughts sublime, and worthy of the heroic scenes 
which follow.” Dryden, in one of his own poems, also refers to it as 
one of the most hackeneyed tunes of his day. Mr. Chappell likewise 
remarks, that “the name of the fish, John Dory, corrupted from dorée 
or dorn, is another proof of the great popularity of this song.” 

The first old song, better known in the present day, that is cited 
by Mr. Chappell, appears to be one which, old as it is—and it is 
contained in a collection of the date of 1609—has obtained, through 
romance and drama a sort of popularity in our own times—“ Nose, 
nose, jolly red nose.” These words form the burden of a song, also 
well known, called “ Of all the birds that ever I see, the owl is the 
fairest in her degree.” That the burden was popular also, many long 
years since, is evident from its being sung by one of the characters 
(Old Merrythought) in Beaumont and Fletcher's play, “The Knight of 
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the Burning Pestle” amidst many other snatches of old songs, favourites 
of the day. 

It was at page 88 of Mr. Chappell’s work, that I made the discovery 
of the antiquity of that serio-comic ballad which was one of the great 
delights of my childhood, when I little dreamed that, the frog went “a 
wooing” as early as the sixteenth century, and that his lamentable 
history had probably been the delight of little children, and, doubtless, 
grown-up children likewise, as far back as three centuries ago. In 
Wedderburn’s “ Complaint of Scotland” (1549), one of the songs sung 
by the shepherds is, ‘‘ The Frog came to the mylder” (mill-door). In 
1580 a ballad of “ A most strange wedding of the frog and the mouse” 
was licensed to Edward White at Stationers-Hall: and in 1611 this 
song was printed, with music, among the “Country Pastimes” in 
“ Melisata.” Other ballads were written upon the same (apparently 
popular) subject—one, beginning “There was a frog lived in a well, 
and a farce” (fast?) “mouse in a mill.” and another, turning out to be 
our own identical “ A Frog, he would a-wooing go”. Amidst a variety 
of these imitations, Mr. Chappell gives the words of “It was a frog 
in a well,” the secund verse of which only begins with, “‘ The frogge he 
would a-wooing ride:” and here I discovered that a variation of 
questionable authenticity had crept into the version of my childhood, 
and was evidently of modern date. Instead of the burden, ‘‘ Humble- 
dum, mumble-dum,” and “ Tweedle, tweedle, twino,” employed in the 
song of Mr. Chappell’s book, I remember that the fancy of my early 
days used to be considerably mystified by one about “ Heigho, said 
Rowley,” and “Gammon and spinage.” I remember, too, that the 
fancy was satisfied with its own explanation, how “ Rowley” (“‘ Anthony” 
was added in the repetition of the burden) was the name of the gallant 
frog, and how the “ heigho” had reference to his love-sighs: it tried 
also to content itself with the notion that the “ spinage” had something 
to do with the food, upon which “mousey” lived: but it could make 
nothing out of the “ gammon,” except with reference to mousey’s love 
for bacon, and certainly refused to give to the word any meaning, 
reflecting upon the orthodoxy of the legend. That same fancy, grown 
older and more pedantic, has since sought to attach a political meaning 
to the song, and find an allusion to Charles II. and his Cavalier party 
in the well-known name of “ Rowley.” But in this attempt it broke 
down as completely as with the “gammon.” It is disappointing to 
find that Mr. Chappell not only does not attempt to explain the 
variation in the present burden of the song, but does not condescend 
to notice the innovation at all. 

In the reign of Elizabeth the popular ballads and favourite tunes 
became “ legion :” and it would seem that, in this age for music and 
singing, a circumstance occurred, for which we have had a parallel in 
modern days, when a well-known dissenting preacher declared, in his 
pulpit, that it was a shame to “let the devil have all the pretty tunes,” 
and struck up the popular air of “Home, sweet home!” to a hymn. 
Not only were masses set by the greatest composers to the music of 
popular ditties, some of which were even “lascivious songs and dance 
tunes”—an evil, which had to be checked by a decree of the Council 
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of Trent—but even our own more rigid island was not quite 
irreproachable on this point. Shakspeare speaks of Puritans singing 
psalms to hornpipes: and the Presbyterians sang their “ Divine Hymns” 
to the tunes of popular songs, the titles of some of which the Editor of 
‘Sacred Ministrelsy” would “ not allow to sully his pages.” It can 
be gleaned at the same time from Mr. Chappell, that our favourite 
ballads, popular as they were, and greatly treasured in courtly circles, 
did not hold a very respectable position, even at this period. “No 
line of demarcation could be more complete,” he says “than that 
between the music of the great composers of the time and what may 
be termed the music of the people. Perhaps the only instance of a 
tune, by a well-known musician of that age, having been afterwards 
used as a ballad tune, is that of the Frog Gaillard” (Query—any 
relation to the amorous gentleman who went “ a-wooing ?”) composed by 
Dowland. Musicians held ballads in contempt; and the great poets 
rarely wrote in ballad metre.” ‘This was already a sad falling-off from 
the reign of Henry VIII., her father, when we are told that the “ most 
pregnant wits” were employed in compiling ballads. 

The popular rage for ballads and ballad-tunes, however, was not 
the less great during the time of Queen Elizabeth because of this 
“contempt.” One of the greatest favourites of the age appears to have 
been, “I am the Duke of Norfolk,” the tune of which is used to the 
present day in a song, occasionally heard in the country (but which 
dates from the Elizabethan period), setting forth how “There was a 
bonny blade,” who “married a country maid,” because she was 
“dumb, dumb, dumb,” and who, when she was cured of her infirmity 
by a doctor, was so overpowered by her overflow of tongue, that he 
would have given “any kind of thing if she was dumb, dumb, dumb.” 
But what speaks still more for the fact of the long traditional popu- 
larity of this ballad is, that a curious custom still remains in parts of 
Suffolk at harvest suppers to sing the song, “I am the Duke of 
Norfolk,” one of the company being crowned with an inverted pillow 
or cushion, and another presenting to him a jugof ale—a custom, it is 
surmised, having some allusion to the homage formerly paid to the 
Lords of Norfolk, who possessed also immense domains in the sister- 
county. A note, borrowed by Stevens from Dr. Letherland, upon 
a passage in “ Henry IV., Part I,” where Falstaff says, “This chair shall 
be my state, this dagger my sceptre, and this cushion my crown,” 
observes that the country people in Warwickshire also use a cushion 
for acrown at their harvest-home diversions. ‘‘ In the Suffolk custom,” 
says Mr. Chappell, “he who is crowned with the pillow is to take 
the ale, raise it to his lips, and drink it off without spilling it, or 
allowing the cushion to fall.” To “serve the Duke of Norfolk,” it may 
be said, at the same time, seems to have been a common expression 
for making merry, as to “ dine with Duke Humphrey” meant quite the 
reverse, 

Another favourite tune of the same date also brings us down to 
modern days, although only in the occurrence of an ancient name. 
This is the tune of “Packington’s or Paggington’s Pound,” which, 
probably, took its name from Sir John Packington, formerly called 
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“lusty Packington”—the same who wagered to swim from Whitehall 
Stairs to Greenwich Bridge, but was not permitted to put the feat in 
execution, by the “ Good Queen, who had a particular tenderness for 
handsome fellows” and who would “not permitt Sir John to run the 
hazard of the trial.” His portrait is still preserved at Westwood, the 
ancient seat of the family. 

The well-known song “From Oberon in Fairy land” (the tune of 
which was also called “Robin Goodfellow” and “ Dulcima”) was 
likewise extremely popular in Elizabeth’s time: and it may be a matter 
of curious speculation, how far this ballad was suggestive to Shakspeare 
of his personages in “ A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 

I felt strangely moved, when I stumbled (p. 145 of Mr. Chappell’s 
work) upon “ Lord Thomas and Fair Ellinor.” What long slumbering 
emotions did the words, ‘‘ Lord Thomas, he was a bold forester, and a 
chaser of the King’s deer, Fair Ellinor was a fine woman, and Lord 
Thomas, he loved her dear !” reawaken in my heart! What mattered 
false rhyme and misplaced accent? It was the romance of my child- 
hood—the sketch which my boyish imagination had filled up with 
such vivid colours! How many hearts may have thrilled also, since . 
the time of Elizabeth, or much earlier still—for Ritson conjectures that 
it may have been “originally a ministrel song’—on hearing the 
recital of this eventful history! “ Not long since,” says the same 
author, ‘“‘a sort of dilapidated minstrel was to be seen in the streets 
of London, who played upon an instrument he, properly enough, called 
a humdrum, and chaunted (among others) the old ballad of ‘“ Lord 
Thomas and Fair Ellinor.” This romance of my childhood, then, “ not 
long since” walked the streets: and the little ragged boys of White- 
chapel and Shoreditch might have dreamed bright visions of these 
illustrious personages, as well as the spoiled young gentleman, whose 
curtained bed was to him that lieu de délices of song and story which 
an opera-box was afterwards to become. 

The famous ballad of “ The London Prentice,” telling of “ his brave 
adventures done in Turkey, and by what means he married the King’s 
daughter !” was not, unfortunately, among my nursery-maid collection : 
or what visions of king’s daughters, “pearls of princely majesty,” 
bestowing on me their hands at gorgeous altars, might not have been 
conjured up! But that it was a most popular song‘in those days of 
gallant and turbulent spirits of ’prenticeship, is not to be doubted. 

Mr. Chappell, in his brief notice of the “ British Grenadiers,” places 
the tune in the Elizabethan period; but he adds, “The correct date 
of this fine old melody appears altogether uncertain.” He puts it, 
however, by the side of the “‘ London Prentice,” as “ evidently derived 
from the same source,” and adds, with enthusiasm, “Next to the 
national anthem, there is not any tune of a more spirit-stirring 
character, nor is any one more truly characteristic of English national 
music.” The version of the tune is exactly the same as still played by 
the band of the Grenadiar Guards; and the words are from a copy 
about a hundred years old, as well asthe music. There are few of us, 
we believe, familiar as we are with this “ spirit-stirring” air, who have 
any knowledge of its great antiquity. 
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The “ Blind Beggar’s Daughter of Bethnal Green” is again one of 
those ballads which have come down by tradition. The story has 
been dramatised in our day: and, although the drama of the name has 
not been one of Mr. Sheridan Knowles’s most successful plays, it 
enjoyed a certain popularity. Pepys refers to this ballad as “an old 
song” in his Diary. On dining at “ Bednall Green,” at Sir William 
Ryder’s, he notes, “ this very house was built by the blind Beggar of 
Bednal Green, so much talked of and sung in ballads—but they say 
it was only some outhouse of it:” and Percy remarks that “ this 
popular old ballad was written in the reign of Elizabeth, as appears not 
only from verse 23, where the arms of England are called the Queene’s 
Armes, but from its tune being quoted in other old pieces written in 
her time.” 

The further we advance in the reign of Elizabeth the more do the 
well-known ballads still cherished by tradition crowd upon us. Here 
we have “ Death and the Lady,” twice mentioned by Goldsmith in the 
“Vicar of Wakefield,” and “The king and the miller of Mansfield,” 
well-known all, by name at least. Popular error, I believe, has 
attached the personality of “bluff King Hal” to the adventure in 
question. The black-letter copies of the old ballad entitle it ‘“‘ King 
Henry II., and the Miller of Mansfield.” Here again is “a plesante 
song of the valiant actes of Guy of Warwicke” (and I should like to see 
the man who never heard of the ballad of Guy of Warwick) which was 
“entered to Richard Jones on January 5th, 1591?” The words of this 
favourite old song Mr. Chappell, consequently, assumes to be of that 
date as well as the tune. There were earlier versions, however, of 
the deeds of the same “noble Knight ;” as William of Nassyngton 
(about 1480) mentions stories of Sir Guy as usually sung by minstrels 
at feasts: and Puttenham, in his “Art of Poetry” (1589), says they 
were then “commonly sung to the harp at Christmas dinners, and 
bride-ales, for the recreation of the lower classes.” And here again 
one stumbles on the “Spanish Lady,” of great celebrity, although 
perhaps inferior in popularity to the King and the Miller or Sir Guy. 
“ This beautiful old ballad,” says Dr. Percy, ‘‘ most probably took its 
rise from one of those descents, made on the Spanish coast in the time 
of Queen Elizabeth, and, in all likelihood, from the taking of the city 
of Cadiz (called by our sailors, corruptly, Cades) on June 21, 1596.” 
Lastly, the eyes are greeted with two ballads, both from early 
reminiscences endeared to our heart. First comes ‘‘ Chevy Chase,” so 
much sung, as Mr. Chappell proves, in the seventeenth century, and 
too much treated by learned antiquarians to admit of less learned 
comment here. Then, side by side, stands that most touching of all 
ballads to childhood’s ears, ‘The Children in the Wood.” ‘This 
most popular of all old stories has been supposed, by Sharon Turner 
and others, to have been written upon the murder of his nephews, by 
Richard III, “ before it was quite safe to stigmatize him more openly.” 
But my own belief goes willingly with that of Mr. Chappell, that this 
was not the case, and still clings to the assurance that the subject is 
one of a real traditional tragedy. The tune is used in the Beggar’s Opera, 
with the same opening words, ‘“ Now ponder well ye parents dear ;” 
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and Mr. Chappell adds, “ The traditions of the stage also give this as 
the air of the gravedigger’s song in Hamlet, a pickaxe and a spade.” 

In taking leave of the early reminiscences of old ballads, again 
conjured up before me by Mr. Chappell’s able work, I am loth to turn 
from the subject without an allusion to his researches respecting the 
songs “illustrating Shakspeare,” or, more correctly, tllustrated by 
Shakspeare. They are full of interest to all lovers of the “ great bard,” 
as well as to musicians. But a special notice, which would constitute 
a separate paper in itself, could alone give them the value and 
importance they deserve. I canonly mention, pro memoria, the song 
of “ Oh, willow, willow!” sung by Desdemona (probably a song of an 
earlier date than the reign of Elizabeth; for Desdemona calls it “a 
song of willow, an o/d thing”) as having inspired a modern maestro with 
one of the most beautiful compositions he ever put before the world, 
in Otello. 


THE SURREY SIDE OF THE SEINE. 
By Joun CaRGILL. 


When I find myself in Paris, which is not seldom, my choice of a 
lodging is in a great measure influenced by certain cockney associations. 
As soon as I arrive at the Rue d’Amsterdam, I call a coach and re- 
quest to be driven towards the Pantheon, because I should as soon 
think of stopping at any hotel in the vicinity of the Madeleine or the 
Palais Royal as I should of putting up at Mivart’s, were I on a visit to 
London. I have a dread of long bills and exorbitant charges, an 
antipathy to plush and powder, and an unmitigated horror of fashion- 
able establishments. I like to sip a cup of coffee that is free from the 
metallic taste of silver money, and sleep in a bed whose counterpane 
is not made of bank notes. I would rather play at duck and drake 
with my five-franc pieces in the pond of the Tuileries’ garden, than 
lavish them upon the thousand and one lacqueys of the Hotel de 
Louvre. For this reason I scrupulously avoid the West-end of Paris, 
and prefer such economical quarters as may be obtained on the Surrey 
side of the Seine. Transpontine Paris has, however, other attractions 
for me, besides its proverbial cheapness. I care but little for the ordi- 
nary lions of this great city, and object to the crowd of English people 
with guide-books and maps that you are sure to meet at all the 
acknowledged sights: for this reason; I have come to Paris for a change, 
not the change of air only—I could have found that at Margate or 
Brighton—but for a complete change of manners and customs, a, 
change of faces and thoughts, which object is entirely defeated by the — 
sight of an all-round collar, and the sound of an English tourist’s aris- 
tocratic drawl. Again, the fashionable quarter of Paris is undoubtedly 
built for show, and wants a certain reality that the poorer suburbs 
exhibit. Take the grand Boulevards, for example (much as I love 
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those glorious promenades), I think a stranger would gain but a very 
superficial notion of French life if his walks were confined to those 
great thoroughfares. There is a certain amount of masquerading about 
them that is likely to mislead an ordinary observer. Those gorgeously 
arrayed ladies, sitting so regally at work by their tasteful shop counters, 
are nothing but flaming advertisements, and many of them would feel 
much more at home stripped of their brilliant false jewels and attired 
in white caps and sabots. The large cafés are equally delusive: the 
péople sitting before them are in holiday suit; they have come out to 
show themselves to the best advantage. 

You see only the outside of Paris— Paris macadamised and asphalted ; 
Paris, with her face washed and decked in féte-day finery. If you 
want to see her at home, as she is when no visitors are expected, I 
advise you to take a peep at the Surrey side of the water. There you 
will find long narrow streets built without any particular plan, some 
straight as an arrow, others tortuous asa snake. Their small foot- 
ways, open gutters, and round uneven paving-stones, will remind you 
of the Paris of Victor Hugo’s Esmeralda, and Paul de Kock’s gloomy 
Barber. You will miss the dazzling brilliancy of the Palais Royal 
shops, but you will find much to interest you in these quaint streets. 
The people are perfectly natural here; shopkeepers wear their blouses 
openly and without fear, while the magnificence of the female attire 
breaks out in nothing more than elaborate displays of clear-starching. 

Here you also find numerous institutions peculiar to France ina 
very flourishing condition. The wine-shop, with its pewter counter 
and countless bottles, stands its ground manfully against the encroach- 
ments of the more aristocratic café. ‘The crémerie, that heterogenous 
compound of a milk-shop and an eating-house, is here to be seen in all 
its glory; witness that huge pan of clotted cream in the window, that 
monster yellow gourd at the door, and those flourishing announce- 
ments of “ bouillon,” “ café-au-lait,” and “gloria.” How these nationali- 
ties have been thrust aside in fashionable Paris—as though the authori- 
ties were ashamed of them! 

I invariably take up my quarters at the Hétel Racine in the street 
of the Four Winds; there, on the fifth floor I feel at home and dread 
not the length of my monthly bill. I am not particularly fond of my 
landlord, though he is remarkably affable and obliging. He is so un- 
pardonably ugly that I avoid him on every opportunity. He has the 
expression that we invariably find in bull-dogs and ticket-of-leave 
holders, and I like it not; besides this, he has another very bad point, 
and that is an utter absence of nationality, being a German by birth, 
a Frenchman by education, and having, moreover, passed three years 
of his varied life in England. The result of this polyglot schooling is 
a harsh dialect, like that of Hudibras, which 

“ Had an odd promiscuous tone, 
As if he'd talked three parts in one ; 
Which made some think when he did gabble 
They heard three labourers from Babel, 


Or Cerberus himself pronounce 
A leash of languages at once.” 


With the exception of these little failings, Monsieur (or Herr, or Mr.) 
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Johannes is a most exemplary landlord, and is ever and anon bringing 
me tickets, which I never use, to see certain palaces and exhibitions 
that are closed against the vulgar herd. 

I cannot accuse you, ma belle Angelique, of a want of nationality ! 
Who but a Frenchwoman could wear such natty bodices, such prim 
boots, such snow-white caps? Angelique is the little porteress at the 
Hotel Racine. Her age is a mystery to me. When I first saw her 
some years ago, I thought her eighteen, but she has grown no older in 
appearance since. Angelique is not, strictly speaking, pretty, but her 
face wears a beautiful Madonna-like calmness, and she hands me my 
key and my candle with so graceful an air, that many fairer dames sink 
beneath her. She is rather hard upon me if I stop out late, and will 
shake her head very seriously, and remind Monsieur that late hours 
and excess of cigars will bring him to an untimely grave. When the 
little monitor herself retires, Heaven knows! I have caught her 
sewing quite composedly at two in the morning, and have heard her 
singing in the court below long before I have come to the conclusion 
that the morning was sufficiently advanced for me to be up and 
stirring. In her wakefulness she resembles that celebrated little animal 
known as the weasel, and it is impossible to catch her napping. In 
my own mind I have come to the conclusion that she keeps wide awake 
through the summer months, and at the close of the season rigs up a 
little bed m the Conciergerie, and sleeps soundly through the winter. 

Hippolyte, the gargon, is gloomy and austere. He is a square-built 
Frenchman, and looks as if he had carried great weights upon his 
head in his youthful days, his whole appearance giving you the idea 
of a tall man compressed. His moustache is of the brightest red, as 
also are his eyelids, with weeping, probably. I have never seen him 
smile; he cleans my boots as if he owed them a grudge and was 
punishing them with the brushes; he polishes my floor despondently, 
and sighs audibly as he makes my bed. Whether he is suffering from 
a hopeless passion for Angelique, or whether he finds his multifarious 
duties uncongenial, I cannot say. Perhaps the recollection of his 
heavily-laden boyhood is the cause of his great depression. 

These are some of the most prominent characters in the little spec- 
tacle that is played for the benefit of myself and other visitors at the 
H6tel Racine; but there are, besides these, innumerable supernume- 
raries whose exact position on the establishment completely baffles the 
understanding. Mysterious old women, strange porters, and curious 
little boys, may be met with at all hours of the day in the courtyard, 
carrying water, bottling wine, carding the flock of ancient beds, and 
performing many other useful tasks. 

As I hate ingratitude, I cannot pass in silence a very important 
personage, whose artistic hand contributes much to the enjoyment of 
the inhabitants of the hotel. I allude to the chef, that excellent 
director of the kitchen who has furnished me with many dainty dishes 
fit to set befure a king—or to name a still higher authority in these 
matters—a Parisian. I have never seen him, but from what I have 
heard I conclude he is very young and enthusiastic, and looks forward 
to a bright future on the other and more aristocratic side of the Seine. 

Notwithstanding the splendid cuisine of this ambitious genius I 
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seldom dine at my hotel, as 1 prefer the company of forty or fifty 
people at some public restaurant to the dozen old fogies who frequent 
Johannes’ table d’héte, and in my travels in search of dinner I have 
alighted upon one or two strange places in this students’ quarter of 
Paris. Here in the Rue de la Harpe, for example, I can get very well 
served, at a very cheap rate, among a host of medical tyros from the 
college round the corner. I have observed that these strange young 
men, who are so outrageously noisy at Prado and Mabille grow gentle 
as sucking doves at the sight of dinner. Their practical joking is cut 
short by the arrival of the soup, and they evidently think that the 
wing of a fowl or a fricassee of veal may be enjoyed quietly without 
any hilarious demonstrations. In fact these gentlemen dine like 
priests or financiers, though at night they sing like screech-owls, drink 
like Tritons, and dance like devils. 

In the Rue de I’Ecole de Medicine there stands a little eating-house 
I visit occasionally. I like the rush-bottomed chairs, the clean table- 
cloths, and the good-natured matron who presides at the counter ;_ but 
I object strongly to her son and heir who acts the part of waiter with 
astounding effect. He is a comic boy, and insists upon being funny ; 
he never speaks to you without a grin on his face; he makes pleasant 
jokes upon your personal appearance, and gives your orders to his papa, 
who manages the cooking in the lower regions, in a voice that is enough 
to deafen ordinary ears, and shock the nerves of a sensitive diner. 

To the hungry and needy student the ‘‘ Maison Lefévre” offers many 
advantages, as he can dine sumptuously at that humble establishment on 
soup, meat, and vegetables, with bread at discretion, for the enormous 
sum of eightpence! I have partaken of Monsieur Lefévre’s hospitality 
more than once, and have invariably found the viands good and 
plentiful. I am not such a Sybarite as to object to the absence of table- 
cloths, or to the presence of a powerful odour of garlic: these paltry 
objections may be soon conquered. The Maison Lefévre makes no 
attempt at display: the festive board is undisguisedly a deal board, 
ornamented with nothing but grease-spots and wine-stains. The one 
room serves for kitchen, parlour, and all; there is no mystery or 
concealment about the cuisine, and you feel perfectly sure of your 
animal. You see what joints are in the larder, and what materials are 
put into the soup which is satisfactory, to say the least of it. Among 
the ovens, chauffers, and stew-pans, Monsieur Lefévre himself reigns 
supreme ; his robes and crownare of the snowiest calico (fit emblems 
of his peacful rule), and he wields a ladle in lieu of a sceptre. This 
great man condescends to bow to you as you enter; and if you area 
regular customer, he will even bring you your bowl of potage with 
his own hand, and will talk to you in a kind fraternal manner, unbend- 
ing with that grace peculiar to great minds. 

But away with dinner and the coarser joys of the palate, for lighter 
pabulum! Do not associate the surrey side of the Seine with the New 
Cut, nor Lambeth-walk, nor with bone-boiling and tallow-melting 
factories : you are in a quarter devoted to study, and famous for its 
arts and sciences: you walk on classic ground. Look at the names 
of the streets. ‘Rue de l’Ancienne Comedie”—“ Rue Moliére”—“ Rue 
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Mazarin”—“ Rue Monsieur le Prince.” Have not these titles a high- 
flown historic sound that is much preferable to the “Rue Rivoli,” 
“Rue de la Paix,” and other modern monstrosities. Again that old 
stone building is the famous Sorbonne, the centre of learning in days 
of yore: these edifices of later date are colleges, and yonder striped 
dome marks the site of the Institute. If you love art and beauty 
enter the Luxembourg gallery, I pray you, and you will see such 
pictures as shall gladden your eyes. Do not be afraid of that truculent 
little soldier at the gate; he will let you pass unharmed. You ascend 
a narrow flight of stone stairs, ugly and unpicturesque enough, and find 
yourself in fairy-land. Bright and glowing colours surround you on 
every side, and you are face to face with the matchless productions of 
Eugene Delacroix, which if you have not seen before will certainly 
startle you. You will see French art as it exists now, untrammelled by 
absurd and arbitrary classic rules. Real men and women will look down 
upon you from the walls of canvass, not the naked phantoms of that 
miserable age of art, when the first Napoleon reigned, and Monsieur 
David painted. The subjects of the Luxembourg pictures are for the 
most part terrible: there are murders, deaths, imprisonments, sieges, 
and plagues in great abundance; but when you have supped full of 
horrors, look at that peaceful gem of Rosa Bonheur’s. It is simply a 
string of oxen ploughing, but as you look at it you ill whear the shouts 
of the peasant who urges on the cattle, you will feel invigorated by 
that glorious unclouded atmosphere, and will scent the earthy freshness 
of those well-turned furrows. Gentle Rosa, you have sought Nature 
in her humblest walks, and have found her there! 

The little palace of the Luxembourg is the place of all others that 
I should like to live in: its gardens please me mightily: you might 
write a pastcral as you sit among its statues and orange-trees, peopled 
not with real shepherds and shepherdesses—the flowers and walks are 
too prim and fantastic for that—but with those Phillises and Corydons 
in muslin frocksand satin smalls that we see painted in Watteau’s 
pictures. Alas! what am I thinking about? My own garden consists of 
a Wardian case and a box of mignonette: my statues are of plaster, 
and my little palace could walk under the gateway of the Luxembourg 
without stooping its chimney. Let me be thankful that I am permitted 
to enjoy these beautiful gardens, and let me not covet Messieurs les 
Senateurs’ Palace ! 

For a transpontine theatre the Odéon cuts a very extensive figure ; 
a fine stone building surrounded with colonnades is scarcely the sort 
of thing you would expect on the Surrey side of any river. The 
actors too are all good,‘and the plays are neither blood-thirsty spectacles 
nor nautical dramas (the French do not understand the theatrical man- 
o’war’s-man). You see the works of Moliére, Victor Hugo, and George 
Sand acted in the most masterly manner, aye, and even some of the 
immortal Williams, as M. Ponsard facetiously calls Shakspeare. 

Taking all these things into consideration my love for the Surrey 
side of the Seine rises above mere cockney prejudice. It is the only 
quarter left where you meet with the real grisette tripping over the 
stones, with her neat little boots and unparalleled white cap: it is the 
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true haunt of that tobacco-consuming bearded youth in slouching hat 
and spectacles, known as the student. Let ordinary tourists seek the 
Champs Elysées, the Rue St. Honoré, and the Boulevart des Italiens— 
let me seek a local habitation near the Rue de Seine and the Boulevart 
de Mont Parnasse: let them live in sight of the Madeleine, while I rest 
quietly among those classic scenes where 


“ Frowning o’er St. Etienne 
The Pantheon’s shadow lies.” 








LITERATURE AND THE ARMY. 


“In peace I reade, in peace I write, 
When called to warre I goe and fight.” 


THE army in all its various services is far different to what it was in 
days of yore. Artillery and Engineer officers must be scientific men, 
and if not given to authorship, deeply read in the works of great and 
original minds. The most careless observer must remark how superior 
in every way are soldiers of the royal regiment of Artillery, and the corps 
of Royal Sappers and Miners, to soldiers of the line. This superiority is 
owing in great measure to the intellectual nature of their work, and 
superior education. ‘The corps of Royal Sappers and Miners,” says 
Mr. Marshall, “ consisting of thirteen companies, each of sixty-eight 
men, are in addition to the elementary branches of knowledge, taught 
fortification, the manner of drawing plans and sections of buildings, and, 
to a certain extent, the art of land surveying ; and it is highly honour- 
able to the men of this corps that they have invariably, in whatever 
part of the world they have been employed, conducted themselves as 
intelligent men and steady soldiers.” But these soldiers, the best 
educated in the British army, owe much to their officers, who are 
scholars, and justly proud of the men whom they command. “Eat, 
drink, sleep, and keep yourselves clean, and I don’t care a hang what 
else you do,” were the words we heard addressed one day by an officer 
in the line to his men. It would be madness in an officer of our highest 
corps to make such a speech; no man should, and no educated soldier 
can, be considered a mere eating, drinking, sleeping, soudless automaton. 

Officers in the line who wish to maintain the character of the service 
will be now compelled to give themselves to deeper thought than quick 
promotion, balls, concerts, horticultural shows, and other mundane 
pleasures. It may be remarked that the one great failing of the pur- 
chase system has hitherto been that it made men careless of acquiring 
a thorough knowledge of matters connected with their profession. 
Purchase-money lying idle in the hands of army agents has long been 
considered by the subaltern, the only thing requisite to obtain for him 
his company, Mammon with interest haying usurped the lawful throne 
of intellect and merit. If there was an examination for a candidate 
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for promotion it was merely a nominal one, like those which ovr 
ancestors passed when graduating at Oxford or Cambridge, some 
few hundred years ago. Now the case is altered, and the subaltern 
desirous of rising in his profession must give himself to study, and 
endeavour to complete his education, which may, we can almost say 
must have beer, upon his first entering the army, probably at the age 
of sixteen years, in a most unfinished state. To complete any educa- 
tion, to unrol all the mighty wonders of creation, and to calculate with 
the figures of the finite space and eternity, is simply impossible. Had 
we the penetrating mind and scientific knowledge of Bacon there would 
be still much for us to learn, and science with a strange fascination 
would lead us onward to discover more; we have no intention, there- 
fore, that the words should be taken in a literal sense. 

Is the army a profession favourable to literary pursuits? The 
question at once presents itself, and it would doubtless form a subject 
for spirited discussion in the Union, or any other great debating society. 

We are inclined to think that the army is the last profession which 
a person of a literary turn would select, because it offers such few 
opportunities for literary intercourse. Nine out of ten officers (we 
refer to officers in the line) have but a very faint idea of the boundless 
extent of literature; and when conversation rises a little above the 
level of ordinary gossip, they are evidently out of their element. Some 
who profess to read improve their intellect by poring intently, generally 
with a pipe in their mouth, over the pages of Bell’s Life ; and belonging 
to that fast set who never retire to rest before three o'clock in the 
morning, they have adopted, it may be presumed, the motto of that 
publication Nunquam Dormio. Others, with a taste for modern 
theatrical performances, study ‘‘ Box and Cox,” “ The Lady of Lyons,” 
and the plays of Shakespeare, as they appear murdered for the use of 
gentlemen and ladies in the enlightened nineteenth century. Another 
class comprises those of a highly imaginative and mobid state of 
mind, who are only satisfied with the perusal of the lowest French 
novels, George Reynolds’ ‘‘ Mysteries of the Court,” and the ‘ Mysteries 
of Paris and London.” Deep thought and meditation acquired by 
digesting mysterious works, lead the readers often to perform the most 
mysterious deeds, which astonish the colonel as much as their friends 
and themselves. Madness is catching, and those who study only the 
interminable effusions of literary lunatics, run little chance of escaping 
from infection. There are others who make a boast of reading nothing. 
If they ever read, they would appreciate the essay of “ Adam Hornbook,” 
in the “Family Feud,” on Smoking and Smokers. To burn a fragrant 
weed, or meerschaum, seems to be the summit of all their desires, and 
yet to smoke would be too tiresome and fatiguing if it were impossible 
to obtain a few glasses of brandy and water, or sundry bottles of bitter 
beer. In their case smoke has not the power of stimulating the 
intellectual organs, but on the contrary produces somnolency, with a 
thirst for wine rather than for literature. Did they not enter the army 
to get away from books, and reviews, and to win with shallow brains 
in the gaudy livery of uniform, glory and renown? This latter class 
is by far the largest, Every regiment, if its secret history were 
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unrolled like a chart of time before us, would show a long list of 
names of those who neglected science and literature, and who, sink- 
ing lower and lower in society, were forced to abandon the service, 
and who sank the wretched victims of intemperance into a pre- 
mature grave. We have seen many officers of eight and ten years’ 
service, even the son of the general, ruined by the use of ardent 
spirits; and a person who has lately sold out, living still, as for years 
past, in a state of nearly uninterrupted intoxication, informed us he 
acquired the habit of drinking from the want of something better to do. 
How, otherwise, could he pass away the time and destroy the monotony 
of military life at the Cape? ‘To smoke and drink all day is still the 
employment of many a subaltern, but scenes which were formerly of 
common occurrence at mess are now transported to the barrack-room. 
There is some slight regard for public opinion, which has changed with 
the day, and bestial excess must be carried on at night, when no one, 
save a stray sentry or servant, can hear the drinking song, or notice 
the unsteady gait. Often, in the stillness of night, has our door been 
broken open, and we were obliged to lock, bolt, and stand against it, in 
one instance, to defy the entrance of an unknown tipsy visitor, in the 
shape of an Irish militiaman. While intoxication has been, and is 
still, the bane of the British army, the idea seems not to have sug- 
gested itself to the officer that his example must influence the private 
far more than a hundred admonitions and punishments awarded in 
the orderly-room, or pack-drills on the barrack-square. 

What has the Government done to encourage a taste for literature 
in the army? Parliament has voted the annual sum of about £4,000 
for the purchase of books for barrack libraries; and any person who 
wishes to make a present of books to a regimental library may do so, 
provided those which he selects are approved of by the general com- 
manding-in-chief. We believe that there are no barracks unprovided 
with a library adequate to the wants of the non-commissioned officers 
and privates who are willing to pay, for the maintenance of the same, 
four shillings a quarter. If a book is defaced or lost, the money at 
which it is valued is stopped from the soldier’s pay. Neither the com- 
missioned officer nor the army surgeon is prohibited the use of any 
volume in the barrack library. We have borrowed books from the 
library of the provisional battalion at Chatham. It contains many 
thousand volumes of every species of reading, from Lewis’s “ Life of 
Goethe” and Mander’s “ Church History” to the laughable pages of 
the immortal “ Pickwick.” Owing to the large number of sub- 
scribers, new works are added more frequently to this than to 
many other garrison libraries. At Cork, too, there is a very fair 
library. The lover of encyclopedias (and encyclopedia reading 
seems the order of the day), will find here the “ Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica,” “‘ The Essayist,” “ Jeffrey’s Essays ;” and the lover of travels 
and travellers’ tales, generally more exciting and imaginative than true, 
Warburton’s ‘“ Crescent and the Cross.” Nor will the would-be 
geologist have far to look for the little treatise of Lieut.-Colonel 
Portlock, R.E., “‘ presented to the garrison library by the author;” 
while here and there is an odd volume of “ Bentley” and “ Fraser,” 
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over which we may pass not unprofitably an odd hour. Both at Cork 
and Chatham the books of the garrison library may be seen lying fre- 
quently in officers’ quarters, though, as may be supposed, nine out of 
ten are novels and romances. Better to read gocd novels than no 
books at all. Yet the bookworm and scholar, who gives himself up to 
profound study and laborious research, can only enjoy intensely his 
occasional novel. 

Officers of the line, it becomes us to remember, receive a very small 
emolument, and yet it is something more than officers received in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth, when every captain had twenty-eight shil- 
lings, every lieutenant fourteen, and every ensign seven shillings a 
week. The pay of an ensign now, although about five times as much 
as it was then, is hardly sufficient to cover the expenses of the mess, 
and to keep him in clean linen. The subalterns in the British army, 
(we except those in Indian regiments in receipt of double pay), cannot 
live upon their yearly salary free from debt, nor can they increase 
their pay by holding, as in the military service of the Hon. East India 
Company, a political office of the state. They must be content to serve 
their Queen and country for a very poor remuneration. These dis- 
advantages prevent men of great genius from entering the army where 
their high qualifications will be neither demanded, nor secure them a 
competence. Nevertheless, English literature is aided by the labours 
of many military men, whose various contributions to light literature, 
and scientific works, stand upon our bookshelves. To Straith, Jebb, 
Macaulay, and’ Napier, the officer is particularly indebted for instruc- 
tion on points bearing immediately upon his profession. Hamley has 
given us not only “ Lady Lee’s Widowhood,” and many other novels, 
but has become one of the historians of the late Russian war. If in 
want of books of travel we have only to turn to Captain Stoney’s 
“ Canada,” “Five Years in the Levant,” “The Expedition up the 
Amazon ;” and we are led to expect shortly from the same pen, a 
valuable work on “ Australia,” where the 99th Foot, of which this 
author was paymaster, has been quartered for the last fifteen years. 
From Clayton, of the 13th Light Dragoons, we may expect something 
more than those sparkling “ Letters from the Nile.” Quartered in 
Ireland, let him take rod and gun, and, following the example of Max- 
well, give us his “ Sports in the West,” dashing off with a free pencil 
sketches of original character and wild Irish life. Let him describe 
fairy spots like Glendalough, with fairy legends and fairy streams, and 
whiskey-loving priests, and witty, wild-looking, legend-making guides. 
Paddy is always amusing, and we cannot fail to admire his funny 
blunders, and sharp and witty remarks. 

We possess, moreover, great works by officers no longer among us ; 
of these will ever stand forth pre-eminent those despatches of which 
the Great Duke said, as though by way of apology for any fancied 
imperfection, ‘‘ Cesar’s despatches were written in the camp, while 
mine were written in the field” Future commanders of the army 
would do well if they studied, or even read these concise literary 
master-pieces. There was a vigour, candour, a display of considera - 
tion for bravery in all ranks of the army, and a perfection evident in 
these despatches, which few others have in like degree possessed, 
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What journalism owes to military officers is a secret almost as 
impervious as that of the freemason, ‘‘ which may not be revealed, and 
which no man has discovered.” We cannot besiege the manuscript- 
laden tables of half a hundred editors, never in their office, never at 
home, never to be approached except by letter. However, we can 
safely surmise that some of the cleverest communications in the Zimes, 
and some of the most amusing squibs in Punch, are from the pens of 
those who wield the sword. 





DIALOGUES OF THE LIVING.—TABLE TALK. 
By J. HoLiinasHEab, 


Hylas.—Sit down, good master mine, and draw thy chair near this 
sea-coal fire. The air bites shrewdly on the Northern road. 

Philonous.—True, most hospitable host ; and the wind is none of the 
most gentle. ‘Marry child,” said the fisherman’s wife, as she closed 
her lattice-window, “ but there will be fearful work at sea to-night.” 
You know the quotation—Cornish melo-drama, about smugglers, 
Act 1st, Scene— 

Hylas.—Right well ; with the tea-board thunder, and the snowstorm 
formed of shreds of rejected and confiscated plays. But draw round; 
here shall no uncouth blast cause those masterpieces of dental skill to 
rattle, or tip that classic nose with blue. 

Phil.—True, most high priest of comfort. I am not ignorant of the 
manifold allurements of thy snuggery. In some such room sat Cowper 
when he wrote that cosy epic “The Task.” 

Hylas.—Thy taste is not for the “cup that cheers but not inebri- 
ates,” hypocrite as thou art. Fill thy beaker full of the warm south, 
and take the bottle off that detestable crochet mat, which Betty always 
pushes under my nose to remind me of my weakness. 

Phil.—Is it a gage d’amour that thus offends the too sensitive nerves 
of my friend ? 

Hylas.—No ; alas! 

Phil.—Then give me an account of the acquisition of this master- 
piece of needle art. 

Hylas.—’ Twas at a fancy fair at Chiswick. Lounger and idler as I 
am, in an evil moment I lounged into this hot-bed of charitable 
extortion. My eye caught that of a lovely being, who with beautiful 
humility condescended to officiate at a counter. Some fascination 
bound me to the spot. I received unconsciously that worsted platter 
in one hand; I tendered with the other a five pound note—the only 
money I had about me. I looked in vain for change. I only received 
a peculiarly gracious smile, and an overpowering curtsey. I began to 
understand my position. I, a stern disciple of Ricardo, had been 
swindled into doing a benevolent action—into subscribing indirectly 
tothe “ Fund for promoting Vaccination in Central Africa !” 
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Phil.—And the name of the fair swindler was——? 

Hylas.—The yeung Countess of Fitzwheedle. 

Phil.—I cannot sympathize with you. You received full value in 
gazing at the beloved one. Besides, you should carry small coin with 
you. I have two pen-wipers at home that cost a sovereign. One 
represents a donation of ten shillings to the “Ragged Schools of St. 
Tothill-in-the-Fields,” applied, I suppose to mending the breeches of 
the young alumni, which the Countess of Fitzwheedle could not do, of 
course, with a crochet needle, except through the medium of a 
“Fancy Fair.” The other represents an equal amount applied to the 
removal of the Church of St. Consols in the Money Market from the 
immediate contact of Mammon—(a contact so close, flanked as it was 
on both sides by banking houses, that the filthy lucre must have oozed 
through the party walls)—to the more congenial neighbourhood of 
Ultra Belgravia. Should I have ever entered into either of these vast 
enterprises but for a little Fitzwheedledom? Never. It is the cheapest 
and most efficacious way of collecting the lounging benevolence about 
town. It ‘ 

Hylas.—Say no more—special pleader. Your light temperament 
and strangely-constituted mind can, of course, see no more impropriety 
in removing a church through the agency of a fair, than in relieving a 
decayed clergyman by a benefit at Cremorne Gardens. 

Phil.—An aspersion on my organ of veneration. Now, for the influ- 
ence of authority in matters of opinion. You will admit that Drew— 
the self-constituted oracle of our club—is not a man that any one 
would accuse of want of respect to religion in whatever form it presents 
itself? 

Hylas.— Granted. 

Phil.—Yet has Drew often regretted to me that he missed the chance 
of winning the celebrated Boydell Bible at a raffle! A bible won at 
a raffle | 

Hylas.—A curious amalgam of incongrous ideas, certainly. 

Phil.—Yes; but I have not done with you yet. You know Old 
Corderoy the Baptist; elder and main prop of Parellelogram Chapel ? 

Hylas.—W ell. 

Phil.—He sees Ichabod written on the walls of a theatre. He would 
not allow his family to go to a concert if it were not an Oratorio—nor 
admit a pack of cards to defile his door-step. Yet this serious, and no 
doubt sincerely religious man, allows his children to play at a kind of 
Scriptural Whist, with square pieces of card-board, each containing 
passages from the Old and New Testament. These are dealt out to 
each partner, and, without ever thoroughly comprehending the game, 
which is intended to blend wholesome recreation with religious in- 
struction, I have found myself leading off with Isaiah as trumps, and 
have become the winner of two chapters of the Psalms, and a chapter 
and a half of Revelations ! 

Hylas.—Incredible ! . 

Phil.—Not at all. It is your “serious” people that fall into these 
absurdities, from an incapacity of perceiving an incongruity in the 
relations of certain ideas, and a total want of the sense of the ludicrous. 
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The Rev. Sydney Smith would never have introduced scriptural cards 
to his family, or rattled the dice-box at a Bible raffle: but speak of 
such a man to Messrs. Drew and Corderoy, and they shrink from him 
as a scoffer and a latitudinarian ! 

Hylas.—A most able defence, and the judge is bound to acquit you 
without any imputation upon your character. Pass the bottle. A 
cheerful object is a well-made, well-filled bottle. I can understand all 
that has been said and sung in its praise. It is the chief instrument in the 
art of internal and external domestic fortification. Calm and benevolent 
as it looks upon the table, full ofjoy and power, ready to give up promptly 
and ungrudgingly all that it possesses for the gratification of others, yet 
may you see it sharp-toothed, keen, savage, and grinning like a 
crocodile, when, broken in pieces, and arranged in that firm mortar 
along the outer wall, it presents a formidable barrier to the midnight 
invaders of the peaceful villa. Nor is it less repulsive to the young 
gentlemen at the adjoining academy who are longing to invade your 
fruitful orchard: for your wine bottle, although a jolly dog, has a 
true sense of the impropriety of unlawful pleasures, and opposes them 
accordingly. I like to watch its demure appearance as it serves out 
the single glass of ginger wine at the children’s dinner. It has an 
affinity and an understanding with the old domestic, and exerts an 
equal degree of respectful authority over the party. How different is 
its air now with us two old boon companions and men of the world, 
eh? Look at its cork stuck jauntily on one side like the Artful 
Dodger’s hat! 

Phil.—A_ very pretty prose Anacreontic ; and one that would have 
entitled its composer to a perpetual chairmanship of the “ Jolly Nose 
Club,” if he had lived at the commencement of this century. But how 
long has Bacchus marked you for his own? 

Hylas.—Ever since I became conscious of possessing some degree of 
intellectual strength, for I hold that it is only your man of parts who is fit 
to be trusted with the free use of the bottle. The great mind becomes 
greater under its influence, the little mind staggers under it and falls. 
It is like Milton’s scheme of education; it requires a race of intellectual 
giants. But find your giants, and then !— 

Phil.—Modest, truly! You are not unlike the worthy magistrate 
who has a stern admonition for the drunken costermonger swept from 
the gin-shop door, and a smile for the fuddled swell who has been 
dining at his club. Claret against Hodges any day. 

Hylas.—And very proper magisterial conduct too. He knows that 
in the first case drink is the master of the man; in the second, man is 
the master of the drink. The lower orders of society are not yet in a fit 
state to be entrusted with drink any more than with universal suffrage. 
You must first raise them morally, intellectually, and physically in the 
social scale. I am not a mere theorist in these matters; I act upon my 
principles. 

Phil.—In what way ? 

Hylas.—By enforcing temperance, not inculcating it. Look at the 
dustmen! What regulates their every movement? Beer. What is 
the one idea that pervades their mind—except a confused notion that 
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everything is dust, and to dust it must return—not excepting overcoats, 
walking sticks, and umbrellas—I say again, beer. Their very blood 
must be beer, fermenting as they walk, but I do not help to supply it! 
A cool tankard of toast and water is always by my orders kept soaking 
for them in the kitchen to slake their burning thirst. 

Phil.—Thou art indeed a practical philanthrupist ! 

Hylas.—On boxing-day I have ready a collection of tracts which I 
distribute as appropriately as I can. ‘To the turncock I give “ Aqua 
Vivarius on the Defilement of the Thames ;” to the scavengers ‘“ Cloaca 
Maximus on the Drainage of London ;” to the “ waits” a little work 
called the “ Principles of Harmony ;” and to the postman, who has, I 
understand, a large family, I apportion “ Philo Progenites on Over- 
Population.” 

Phil.—And are overwhelmed with gratitude in return ? 

Hylas.—Qn the contrary, I am looked upon as a madman—the fate 
of all reformers who are in advance of their age. No matter; here 
comes Betty with the supper. 

Phil.—Strange that with all our command of the past, an impenetrable 
veil should be drawn between us and that unknown benefactor who 
first had the boldness to test the value of the oyster as human food. 
It is not a tempting morsel to look at, this mixture of shell and slime 
which I hold in my hand; but education and experience teach me that 
it is savoury to the palate—very savoury. Simple and easy is the act of 
transferring to the mouth each plump and juicy native, but what a 
world of prejudice and nausea must that great unknown have overcome 
before he could determine upon that now simple act? We have all 
had our ears dinned until they are deaf with the names of Columbus, 
Vasco de Gama, Cortes, Raleigh, Cook, Ross, Harvey, Jenner, Watt, 
Franklin, Brewster, Davy, Wheatstone, &c., &c., but the great gas- 
tronomic unknown is not amongst them. Rather than find the lost 
books of Livy, or the author of Junius, would I hear the name of that 
universally respected, admired, and beloved shadow. 

Hylas.—How fleeting is the gratitude of a gourmand—evaporating 
with the morning’s indigestion ! 

Phil. —A base insinuation; but it touches me not. Whole nights 
have passed with me in waking dreams of island rocks, and long sad 
mournful beaches, on which in solitude the Sea Pie stalked. 

Hylas.—The what stalked ? 

Phil.—The Sea Pie is not a very poetical name, I admit, for a bird! 

Hylas.—Oh, the Oyster Eater: Hematopus Ostralegus. 

Phil.—Exactly ; homely and suggestive as the name is, how welcome 
must the bird have been to some poor shipwrecked outcast, as stalking 
before him on that hopeless barren beach, it showed him with its chisel 
bill the way to treasures far more precious than a jewel mine. This 
is the first glimpse that humanity got of the invaluable art of oyster 
eating. 

Hylas.—Your natural history is sound; your inference is fanciful, 
and, in all probability, just. It would make a worthy addition to the 
Pseudodoxia Epidemica of Sir Thomas Browne, or a pretty chapter in 
a new work to be entitled “ Vestiges of the Natural Dishes of Creation,” 
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Phil.—The best of all dishes. Look at this oyster, with its Doric 
simplicity, and its Doric strength, and compare it with that highly 
artificial production on the table—that composite frippery—that stra- 
tified crudity—a pork pie. 

Hylas.—The cherished luxury of Leicestershire thus vilified! Pro- 
vocative of indigestion as that pie may seem to you, it was put 
together by a lovely cousin at Melton Mowbray, whose fair hands are 
equally skilful in rendering a sonata of Beethoven, or in compounding 
the gastronomic mysteries of the kitchen, 

Phil.—Trusting innocent: it is a painful duty to have to undeceive 
such confiding simplicity, but it must be done. Melton Mowbray is 
evidently unknown to you. 

Hylas.—It is. 

Phil.—Know then, that rural as its name may sound, it is a manu- 
facturing town, and its staple product is the pie of which we have a 
specimen on the table. It possesses several factories, with a regular 
staff of operatives. Its population in 1850 was 

Hylas.—Fudge ! 

Phil.—I have seen the mills at work in this little alimentary Man- 
chester. I have heard the dinner-bell sound at twelve, and have seen 
the well-conducted, orderly workpeople turn out to their humble mid 
day repast, after working all the morning upon the raw material of 
pies. ‘May good digestion wait on appetite,” I ejaculated, as they 
wound away in the distance. That pie is not a hand-made production 
of your fair cousin; it is a dyspeptic abortion, turned out by 
machinery ! 

Hylas.—Well, let it pass, man of delicate appetite :— 





“I cannot eat but little meat, 

My stomach is not good, 

But sure I am that I can drink 
With him who wears a hood ! 

Both back and side go bare, go bare, 
Both foot and hand go cold ; 

But belly, God give thee good ale enough, 
Whether it be new or old !” 


I think old Bishop Still must have had you in his eye when he 
chaunted that episcopal lay some centuries ago. 

Phil.—I admit, without shame, a love for the fine old English drink. 
Give me a pot of good beer and the “ Religio Medici,” and the world 
may wag as it will. 

Hylas.—Porson Redivivus! 

Phil.—It is a relief to escape for a time from the din, rattle, and 
weak refinement of the present, into the monastic calm and vigorous 
coarseness of the past—to take up an old thoughtful book that has not 
been vulgarised by enterprising publishers, and hawked about the town 
in penny numbers ! 

Hylas.—Rabelais, Montaigne, and others have themselves placed a 
most effectual barrier against any such levelling proceeding, by a 
freedom of style that the “ weak refinement” of the day can hardly 
tolerate. 

Phil.—Allah be praised! they have. Are we to have nothing 
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caviare to the multitude? Is everything to be turned inside out, and 
exposed in the market-place ? 

Hylas.—We must not turn up our Conservative noses at “ progress.” 

Phil.—“ Progress” is a dream! Look at the so-called “ Free 
Libraries.” Whatis their condition? Dying for want of support. A 
subscription so small as a penny a month cannot be extracted from 
the pockets of the enlightened multitude. No, my friend, the prin- 
ciple of “ progress,” interpreted in the popular sense, does not exist ; 
and if it did, push it to its logical conclusion, and what would be the 
result? Two nightmen debating “ Berkeley's Theory of Matter,” 
while their offensive vehicle blocked up the thoroughfare ! 

Hylas.—A reductio ad absurdam, more satirical than just. You do 
not deny the existence of material progress ? 

Phil.—A general advance in the standard of living? Certainly not; 
and for that very reason would I sweep away all visionary schemes 
for forcing knowledge upon “ the masses.” If material progress be a 
fact, let it work out its intellectual effects unaided, unmolested. De- 
pend upon it that everything the most sanguine optimist may desire 
will follow inits train. To attempt to do more, is to adopt a hot-house 
expedient for raising unnatural flowers upon an uncongenial soil— 
showy to the eye, but wanting in root. 

Hylas.—We pass from grave to gay, from lively to severe ; and at a 
time when, if our magnums of 1836 vintage had done the duty usually 
ascribed to them, we ought to be wallowing under the table, we find 
ourselves proving my theory respecting drink, by discussing one of the 
great social problems of the age! 

Phil.—A hint to conclude. The bottle is empty, and the fire has 
died out. Give me my life-preserver and my hat ; and, until our next 
meeting, fare thee well ! 








NEWGATE FAIR#* 
By Goprrey TURNBR. 


Ir it be my lot to live many years, to be the hero of many strange 
adventures, the centre of many remarkable events, and the subject of 
much public discussion, I shall always be able to bring, with vivid 
exactness, before my mind, the spectacle I beheld when I first visited 
the Old Bailey, during what may be called “ fair-time” in that 


* The readers of the daily papers, though they may be in person identical with 
the readers of magazines, are very different readers notwithstanding. Some 
twenty minutes is the time usually dedicated to the forty-eight columns of con- 
temporary history—two columns for every hour of the twenty-four !—and we 
scorn yesterday’s news and brilliant leaders, The re-production of a newspaper 
letter, altered and extended into a magazine article, is no unheard-of or very 
heinous proceeding ; and I shall not attempt an elaborate justification of the fact 
that this present paper és an altered and extended version of such a letter. The 
mere avowal will, I trust, satisfy the readers of “THE Tramix”—to whom, under 
editorial judgment, I respectfully submit, as I have submitted to the readers of 
the Morning Chronicle, an unexaggerated picture and an honest protest. G. T. 
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unhallowed spot; and to say, quoting the deliciously morbid verse of 
Edgar Poe, “Ah, distinctly I remember it was in the bleak December.” 
I shall not forget that, be sure. 

The bleak December, I mean, in a somewhat conventional sense, for 
the weather was not so bleak as “muggy.” However, as Mr. Macaulay 
observes in respect of the old ballad phraseology, England is for the 
most part “merrie” England, gold is almost invariably “red,” and 
ladies are, with positively no exception in any case, “faire.” So bleak- 
ness characterises December; or, if not, it ought to do so, and no 
doubt will, in any literature we may happen to possess five centuries 
hence, though the English climate shall have so changed in the mean- 
time as to shuffle the seasons into an entirely different relationship. 

A certain Sunday, in a certain December (not a hundred years ago), 
may stand recorded in meteorological journals as a sham-April day, 
with aguish Novembery chills lurking in the shade, and stealthily 
invading the sunshine. A few friends met at my house, that day; and 
a secret purpose, only whispered among two or three of us, induced 
me, when my friends turned out in a body, soon after midnight, to 
turn out with them, “I shall come back ¢o breakfast,” I said, gaily, 
from the safe side of the outer door, as I stood among the little 
crowd of departing hats and bonnets, great coats, furs, shawls, and 
umbrellas. In fact, it had been quietly arranged that I was to go 
home with a married pair of my friends, to sleep at their house, and to 
start with the worse half of the couple early next morning, for “ the 
fair.” 

How he and I, just after going to bed, got up in the dark, and, 
having somehow dressed, and descended into the bowels of the earth, 
produced, by the necromantic aid of a “bachelor’s kettle,” a singular 
fluid, not in the least like coffee, I shall not boastingly relate. It took 
us nearly an hour to reach Smithfield, which place we came upon by a 
détour ; for we wished to see a few of the places whence the great body 
of the Newgate crowd would be drawn together. There was very 
little appearance of unwonted excitement in any of these quarters ; 
indeed, the different bands of fair-goers were more than usually quiet 
and indifferent to the appearance of respectable strangers among them. 

Six o’clock. London’s “dismal sin” is flowing through the streets, and 
gathering in one turbid pool round the black cross-beam which has 
been set up, during last night, in the Old Bailey. “ There was a tidyish 
lot of people as early as half-past nine; ah, earlier;” our charioteer 
informs us. Have they stayed here all those dreary hours? The 
crowd, supposing that there was a crowd, at midnight, and that the ex- 
tremely early birds did not lose heart and go away, must have been 
even more terrible than that which we now see. Heaven knows it is 
quite terrible enough for a single banquet of horrors; but silence and 
the utter darkness of the place—the one broken by sickly blotches 
of gas, the other by low mutterings of anticipation — were dismal 
adjuncts which now we miss. Not that it is yet day, or will be so for 
nearly two good hours, at this time of the year. Christmas! Well, 
don’t let us think of that, just now. Don’t let visions of bright eyes, 
and ruddy cheeks, and hands clapped together in childish happiness, 
G2 
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break in upon this ghastly scene. Shut them out, for God’s sake, lest 
they catch the taint of vice, and look foul and ugly in our sight for 
evermore ! 

Time wears on, but day lags fearfully, and seems to have for- 
gotten the town; and some voice near us says, “ They'll hang 
him in the moonlight, by .” No, good sir, no; even as you 
speak, the pale cold dawn shivers into recollection that its pre- 
sence is needed here to witness an act of justice. A leaden 
light steals up, up, up, above the house-tops; one by one the 
chimneys give forth a slowly curling shaft of smoke; one by one 
the blinds of the windows are drawn, and in-door spectators begin to 
take their seats. The roofs, too, are becoming peopled; and a jeering 
shout from the mob below salutes the first feminine occupier of a seat 
on the tiles. She has a merry heart, bless her! and she replies to the 
compliments yelled from the streets, by yelling back the refrain of 
a popular song, and by drinking to the collective health of the mob, 
from a rum-bottle. 

All the public-houses in the neighbourhood have been driving a 
profitable trade, but it has been nothing to compare with the morning’s 
work at that respectable tavern opposite. At the door stands a fellow 
who touts for the half-crowns of the better-dressed persons among the 
crowd near him, and loudly announces that there is still “room for a 
little un or two,” up stairs. The space in front of the bar is crammed 
with a villanous crew, principally made up of fighting-men. Women 
are there, too, with children in their arms, and their mouths full of 
gin and blasphemy. Suppose—our object being to see as much as 
possible—we fill the places of the one or two “little uns” at the 
window on the first floor? Agreed. Mr. Tout pilots us through the 
pugilists and miscellaneous rascals, who are keeping up a horrible din 
while they consume raw spirits at a rate which threatens to drain the 
premises dry. Mr. Tout drives and butts and shoulders out a narrow 
way for us, and we deviously follow Mr. Tout, till we arrive with him 
in safety at the foot of a flight of stairs. What is this we hear? 
“No room, Jem,” says a person whom we instantly assume to be the 
police-reporter’s model of ‘‘a powerful and determined-looking young 
man, aged about five-and-twenty.” For a moment, but only for a 
moment, Mr. Tout looks troubled. ‘ Oh, ve’ll find room,” he says, 
hopefully. It is clear that Mr. Tout is not a man to be dismayed by 
the first difficulty that stands between him and five shillings. 

It is not quite so’clear that, if we pay for places (and get our full 
change out of a sovereign) we shall consider the room, when found, 
sufficient even for “a little un or two.” Therefore it behoves us, being 
wise in our generation, to withstand the persuasive arguments of Mr, 
Tout. ‘There is one thing which certainly deserves to be noticed, in 
our return passage through the crowd at the bar. A light touch on 
the arm or shoulder, accompanied with a brief, business-like request to 
make way, never fails in its effect. Way is made, much more readily 
than it would have been made had we attempted to enforce our right 
of motion by physical strength. 

Out once again, into the chill morning air, and the black Old Bailey 
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mud, We are so fortunate as to get a standing-place near a strong 
body of police. I do not think the people around us are thieves, but 
I know they are “roughs” of an unmitigated order. It would be 
difficult on any other occasion than this to find such company in the 
open streets and in daylight. If I were, like young Mr. Toole, a comedian 
versed in the low comedy of the world’s great stage, and, like him, a 
marvellous mimic to boot, and if I had the readers of Tar Tratn bodily 
before me, as a sympathising Lyceum audience, I think I should like 
to give them a portrait-group, from close observation at Newgate Fair. 
A clever wood-cut might convey a true idea of the same thing; but 
the artists who sometimes honour me by illustrating my contributions, 
refuse the aid of their talents at this juncture. In such an emergency 
I can but fall back on the venerable theory which prefers the imagi- 
native to the descriptive process, on the ground of its being the easier 
of the two, 

It is broad daylight at last. Everything seems to have gained force 
and distinctness during the brief interval of our visit to the tavern over 
the way. The black beam looks blacker ; and its outline, scarce defined 
when we saw it first, is now cut sharply against the grey sky. ‘The 
windows are swarming with life ; so are the parapets ; and forms of men 
and women are even seen creeping round chimney- -stacks. The hoarse 
murmur of the crowd has grown into a roar. It is a sustained mul- 
titudinous monotone, much louder even than it seems, as we may 
tell by the fact that St. Sepulchre’s chimes have given out the three- 
quarters, without our having heard them sound. The roar breaks 
up suddenly into discordant yells and loud laughter. From one of the 
windows over the public-house tap, which we have lately left, a painted 
hag of eighteen has stepped forth, upon the narrow ledge, and flourishes 
a champagne glass. Large-w hiskered men inside the room applaud, 
clapping their gloved palms, as at the efforts of a ballet-dancer. See! 
she staggers, and falls back. las she fainted? No; some one inside 
—with a lingering sense of shame, perhaps—has dragged her into 
the room, where we presently hear her shrill laugh of triumph, rising 
above the noisy congratulations of her male friends. A diversion is 
caused, at this moment, by the police making way for two men in 
white smock-frocks, who hasten down by the side of the gaol, and are 
lost before we can see them enter. But we know that they do enter, 
and that their entrance denotes a foregone conclusion—the work of 
Hamlet’s grave-digger reversed—a grave for the living, not for the 
dead. It now wants but a bare ten minutes of the time for bringing 
forth the man who is to die. 

The impatience of the crowd has grown to be something terrific. 
At three minutes before the hour, St. Sepulchre’s great bell has 
begun to toll; though we can scarcely distinguish the sound. “ Hats 
off!” is the’ cry, and those who disregard it are summarily and 
fiercely “‘ bonneted.” Indeed, the number of crushed and battered 
hats, when the show is over and the spectators are departing, is quite 
wonderful to notice. Three minutes! What are they doing there, 
within? He has been pinioned by this time, certainly, and 

If we maintain the gibbet as a divinely authorized and humanly 
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necessary institution, we are surely called upon to see that so dire a 
necessity is met with due effect; that so awful a charge is fulfilled in 
accordance with its divine intention. The warning must be a solemn 
warning, or it is none: the expiation must be a solemn expiation, or 
it is none—worse, far worse, than none—a foul heaping of sin upon 
sin. There can be no escape from this. Even murderers have im- 
mortal souls, or the Light we trust should be a meteor, and our Faith, 
folly. It may be “cant” to say it, but it is nevertheless true that to 
kill a murderer on no better pretence than that he is a kind of wild 
beast, and that you have been successful in trapping him, is simply 
to repeat his crime. To hang him for example’s sake is very little 
better, unless you take care that the object of example shall be really 
served. Is it not preposterous to assert that any such object is served 
by Old Bailey executions, as at present conducted ? 

Look at that assemblage of faces turned towards the scaffold as 
eight o’clock draws near. They are such faces as only Hogarth and 
Nightmare ever drew—real representatives of all villanous castes, but 
very seldom brought together in a real waking scene. Can any con- 
scientious advocate of the hangman’s office look for a moment on that 
crowd, listen for a moment to these drunken yellings of obscene jest 
and oath and song, and still maintain that the assembled ruffianism is 
impressed with so wholesome a sense even as fear? Put the lesson at 
its lowest value: does it deter from crime? To-night, in some lone, 
ill-lighted, police-abandoned thoroughfare, should you encounter one 
of these vile faces, would it oceur to you that, with the morning’s 
example fresh in his mind, the “ garotter” is a less dangerous animal 
than he is under ordinary circumstances? Rather, would not the 
recollection of the special and peculiar circumstances under which you 
had, some twelve hours ago, seen that face, cause you to grasp your 
stick more firmly, and to set your frame in its best trim for muscular 
exertion ? 

If there be good in the gallows—I utterly disbelieve that there is, 
but if any there be—it is nullified by some defect in the present system 
of executing criminals, What that defect is I do not pretend to say. 
All I do pretend to say is, that there is defect of system, if the principle 
and the institution of the gallows be good. In giving my numerous 
opponents the benefit of a doubt, I cannot but wish they would practi- 
cally make the best of it. ‘That their machinery has a screw or two 
loose seems the only reasonable supposition consistent with the idea of 
their whole constructive theory not being fundamentally a blunder. 

What more? Shall I tell again that which the practised hand of 
the “ liner” has written over and over again? How the wretched man 
woke at five o’clock and partook of breakfast—how he told the sheriffs 
that he felt quite comfortable—how one of these gentlemen asked him 
appropriate and pertinent questions about his birth, parentage, and 
education—how the hangman was “ introduced,” and the convict 
pinioned—and how the procession moved towards the scaffold? What 
know I of these things more than all the world has read (let us hope to 
some profit) in the daily papers? Nor is this picture, though drawn 
from life (and death), drawn with any such intent as that of commemo- 
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rating the exit of a particular malefactor. Perhaps he dies the 
cowardly wretch that his crime bespoke him; perhaps he is truly 
penitent ; perhaps he is only desperate and callous. It is very likely—and 
let it not be thought a jest is here intended—that he is used to it. And 
here is a point for grave reflection. Ifthe murderer be what, in cant 
language, ‘is called a ‘chance man”—that is to say, a mere besotted 
slave of brutal passions, who has butchered a wife or child, or friend, 
or foe, in a sullen frenzy—he is most like to be overcome by the 
strange terrors of the closing act of justice. But if he be an accustomed 
outlaw, one who has had his hand against every man, and every man’s 
hand against him, he will have become familiarised, as a matter of course, 
with such scenes as that in which he now bears the chief part. You 
see by the readiness with which he takes his position beneath the beam, 
and actually facilitates the movements of the hangman’s fingers, that 
he “ knows all about it.” And this alone I take to be a great practical 
argument against public executions. 

At Newgate Fair they have lately adopted a more efficacious device 
for binding the victim, and we don’t run any risk of being horrified to 
excess by the spectacle of a half-choked wretch, writhing and tossing 
his form like a fish on a hook. The whole affair is, nevertheless, rudely 
simple ; and if there be any old forms and ceremonies remaining to the 
extreme act of the law, they are got through at the private performance 
inside the prison. Only three figures appear on the scaffold. First 
comes the ordinary, in his surplice, reading the burial service ; after 
him comes the criminal, followed by the executioner—a fat little man, 
with a round fixes, rather expressive of mildness and indecision. His 
plan of disguise is at once the simplest and the most perfect I ever saw. 
He wears a kind of travelling cap, made of dark fur, with lappets 
fastened together beneath the chin; and this cap, covering his fore- 
head nearly to the cyebrows, entirely changes the character of the 
head. The culprit takes his place, fronting Snow-hill, and not, as one 
would have anticipated, the more open space at the top of the Old 
Bailey. The ordinary faces him, and continues reading. Jack Ketch 
quickly pulls a white cotton cap over his victim’s head, fastens the 
rope to the beam by means of a hook and chain, “ adjusts” the noose, 
ties the legs together, and finally bids farewell; leaving the ordinary 
still reading the burial service to that melancholy object before him. 
You give Jack Ketch time to go below and draw the bolt, and just as 
you are beginning to feel the delay more painful than you can bear, 
without shrieking aloud, there is a rattling fall, and a dull, heavy 
shock, that you hear, as it seems, with your heart; the body trembles 
with a frightful spasm, and then turns slowly round; the shoulders are 
raised, and the head drops to the right; the hands try to meet, but 
soon hang motionless, and change colour by visible gradations. The 
reverend gentleman had walked away directly after the drop fell. 
There is nothing more to look at. 

The play is played out, and the spectators have all dispersed. You 
meet them amid the city’s bustling, busy life, and you read the “ac- 
count of the execution” in their faces, almost as plainly as you read it in 
the late editions of the papers. The majority are costermongers and 
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labourers of the poorest and lowest grade. Now and then come parties 
of dissolute men and women, in twos and threes, laughing and talking 
about the show. Half-tipsy and wholly unsexed wretches, of the class 
which, in a heipless, hopeless way of speaking, we term “ unfortunate,” 
with last night’s torn and tawdry dresses draggled into daylight, flaunt 
along on their way to such places as they can call home; there to sleep 
away the sheer fatigue of excitement and the fumes of wine. 

May the time not be distant when this picture shall be a picture of 
the past—when its shameful realities shall be forgotten with those 
which are “ buried within the precincts of the gaol.” 





MARSTON LYNCH, 


HIS LIFE AND TIMES; HIS FRIENDS AND ENEMIES; HIS VICTORIES AND DEFEATS ; 
HIS KICKS AND HALF-PENCE. 


BY ROBERT B. BROUGH. 
—< 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


MARSTON MAKES THE ACQUAINTANCE OF SEVERAL DISTINGUISHED PUBLIC 
CHARACTERS—-ONE ESPECIALLY. 


On the following morning Marston and Lucy left their lodgings early, 
en route for the Bedford Hotel, to call on their old friends, and soothe 
the irritated Maud if possible. Our unfortunate hero felt himself in a 
position which, had it not been so acutely painful, would have been 
excessively ridiculous. He was willing himself to explain everything. 
But what was there he really could explain; and who was likely to 
ask for an explanation? He could not go and apologise to Miss 
Carlton for having first inspired that voleanic young lady with a tender 
passion, and subsequently married somebody else. Should he keep 
away altogether and let the scrape right itself? His ingenuous and 


candid nature revolted at the idea. He would face his old benefactors; - 


and, if they should have any reproaches to make, would endeavour to 
bear or meet them. After all, perhaps he was exaggerating the whole 
difficulty. Maud had been wayward and rude to Lucy at the theatre. 
What of that? Maud had always been wayward, and rudeness was no 
novel phrase in her behaviour. He decided that he would take his 
wife to her old friends, and ignore everything, but a want of candour 
on his part in concealing his marriage from people to whom his wel- 
fare was dear, for which concealment, temporarily, he would say their 
was a special reason. What reason? ‘To this inquiry he would only 


answer himself with a hearty mental curse at his dear friend Saumarez, 
and a recognition of increased perplexity. 
As to Lucy, she was in a state of intense bewilderment at the whole 
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affair. What motive could Marston have for concealing from her his 
knowledge of the family being in London, and his frequent visits to 
them, any more than, on the other hand, for keeping his marriage a 
secret from them? Lucy had not a spark of jealousy in her compo- 
sition. Nor had she as yet learned to believe in the possibility of her 
idolized husband being induced—for any earthly consideration—to act 
disingenuously or unwisely. Marston could only explain to her that 
he had acted on an unconditional promise given to Saumarez. Lucy 
strove to admire this scrupulous adherence to an engagement, however 
extracted, and succeeded in discovering therein something like magna- 
nimity. But from that time forth she conceived an instinctive aversion 
for Don Sancho, to which she adhered ever after with true feminine 
tenacity. 

They reached the hotel, and sent up their cards to the heads of the 
family. 

In a short time the servant returned, with the embarrassed counte- 
nance of one charged with an ungracious message. Mrs. Merripebbles 
and Miss Carlton respectfully declined receiving the visitors. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lynch walked back to Cecil-street—silent and 
unhappy. 

In the course of the day, Marston, at Lucy’s suggestion, wrote to 
Mrs. Merripebbles, expressing, in warm terms, his gratitude, and that 
of his wife, for the many kindnesses received from the stockbroker’s 
family, with his regret that any misunderstanding should have shut 
them out from so dear a circle. He briefly said that he had been 
bound in honour to keep the change in his condition a secret, for a 
certain time, for a reason he was not even then at liberty to make 
public, but which, in justice to himself, he would declare to Mrs. Merri- 
pebbles personally, if she would favour him with an interview. 

In a few hours the letter was returned with the seal unbroken. 

“Who could have told them your address?” asked the suspicious 
Lucy. 

“Who? Why, anybody. There can be no difficulty in finding 
out where I live,” replied the popular author, conceitedly. 

“‘There is only one person who could have told them,” Mrs. Lynch 
persisted. 

“You mean Saumarez? Suppose he did? If they asked him my 
address, of course he would give it. My dear, I don’t like to see you 
so suspicious. You see treachery in everything.” 

“From that quarter, I do.” 

Don Sancho de Saumarez never visited Marston Lynch again at the 
residence of the latter, who rather gave his wife to understand that he 
had cut the Mexican’s acquaintance, in obedience to her repeated 
urgings. But, after a slight coolness, the two gentlemen soon began 

to meet in green-rooms, coffee-rooms, and at the chambers of their 
mutual bachelor acquaintances, on much of their former footing. On 
one occasion, after a somewhat lively supper, when Marston was in 
rather a sentimental condition, Saumarez melted the last icicle by 
seizing his young friend rapturously by the hand, and exclaiming, ina 
passionate whisper— 
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“Marston; I can’t bear this. You have sacrificed yourself most 
nobly for me. You have saved me more than life. I have hopes 
now—which, if you had divulged my unworthiness, would have been 
destroyed for ever. All shall be explained and atoned for. Only say 
we are friends.” 

“* My dear fellow——” 

The remainder of the scene was tearful and incoherent. Marston 
did not mention this formal reconcilliation to his wife. Women were 
so prejudiced. Saumarez was a good fellow after all. Besides, as they 
must be thrown constantly together in the way of business, what 
folly to keep up the semblance of a feud between them ! 

Marston Lynch was at work upon a new comedy—in five acts, if 
you please—about which he talked a great deal more than was neces - 
sary, but with which he made no great progress. This he. attributed 
to various causes—too much company—other literary engagements— 
laziness, &c., &c., all of which obstructions he perennially resolved to 
remove on the following Monday, and attack the magnum opus in 
earnest. 

The real secret was, our hero had set himself a task beyond his 
present powers, and was afraid of it. He was in the perilous position 
of a young man depending upon literature for his existence who had 
been precociously successful. In such cases, the entire journey seems as 
easy as the first step. At the second, or third, the ground usually 
becomes hilly. Marston, at this time, had not had sufficient experience 
of art or nature to carry him through the ambitious project he had 
formed ; and good natured friends, jealous of his early success, already 
began to inquire with sneering impatience for the promised chef d'euvre. 

Altogether, though, Marston found no lack of employment, and that, 
as long as it lasted, lucrative enough in its way. He had a ready pen, 
and his name being well before the public, found no difficulty in 
obtaining access to the periodicals, then a more profitable vein to work 
than at present. On one especially—of which more hereafter—he 
became a person of some importance. Various desultory commissions, 
moreover, were offered him frequently enough for literary work, very 
little to his taste. Some of his proposed engagements were queer 
enough, as the following specimen will testify :— 

One morning, as Marston was writing, the servant brought him a 
eard. Marston looked at it. 

“Mr. Tipton—who the deuce is Mr. Tipton?” he asked himself. 
“T know no one of the name but the man who sings comic songs, of a 
questionable description, at the Supper Taverns.” 

The visitor, on being shown in, turned out to be the popular 
vocalist himself. 

He was a quaint, vulgar-looking, good-humoured fellow, dressed in 
an expensive caricature of the prevailing fashion. He was not alone: 
and his companion excited no little surprise in our hero. This was a 
graceful delicate little girl, of some five years old, splendidly and taste- 
fully dressed, whom the comic singer appeared to treat with great 
tenderness. 

“How do you do, sir?” said Mr. Tipton, shaking hands with our 
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hero with much cordiality, and helping himself to a seat with the little 
girl on his knee. “No occasion for introduction between us, eh ? 
Public characters ought to know each other. Birds of a feather you 
know.” 

Marston having resisted a momentary temptation to kick his visitor 
out of the room, laughed heartily, and asked in what way he might 
have the pleasure of serving Mr. Tipton. 

“Ah! that’s my style—business first, pleasure afterwards. We 
shall get on I see. Now, I want you to write me a song.” 

“ Indeed!” Marston turned slightly red, and was about to add, 
“and what the devil is that to me.” But it was evident, from the 
man’s manner, he had no idea he was conferring anything but the 
highest honour, in the offer of his patronage. 

“Yes, something spicy. Run, and look out of window, my love,” 
said he to the little girl, who obeyed him. ‘“ Something in the style of 
m we 

% And, with a vulgar wink, he named a song, of which Marston 
remembered to have heard the commencement only, having been 
driven out of the room by its atrocious character. 

He arcse from his chair with offended dignity. 

‘You have applied to the wrong person, sir.” 

“Not a bit,” Mr. Tipton interrupted pleasantly. ‘ Don’t make a 
mistake. Money’s no object to me for a taking article. Name 
your own price—and ‘the money down when its finished. Say ten 
pounds—twenty, if you like—and I'll give you a cheque for half in 
advance.” 

Mr. Tipton had no idea that an author could feel any but pecuniary 
scruples at writing in his peculiar school of composition. 

Marston saw it was useless being angry with the man. He merely 
said his time was too much occupied now to undertake any new 
engagements. 

“Then, take your own time. Choose your own subject—for you're 
the man for my money. Mind, half in advance, whenever you like to 
begin.” 

“ We'll see about it. I am rather pressed for time just now. Good 
morning.” 

“Good bye. I know how you literary swells are occupied. Come 
along, my pet. Mind, pile it up as strong as you please: in your 
raciest style.” 

“That’s a sweet little girl of your’s, Mr. Tipton,” Marston said, 
anxious to evade the disagreeable subject. 

“Yes, sir, she is,” said the vocalist, parting the child’s hair, and 
kissing her on the forehead; “ she’s rather a good ’un—and she’s to 
be a lady—she is.” 

“Ts she your only one?” 

“Yes, sir, the only one,” said the man huskily; ‘“ and not mine, sir. 
She’s my sister’s child—my sister’s child.” 

“ Have you no children of your own?” 

“‘ Four—all dead, sir; and the mother—and my sister, her mother, 
attending of ‘em. That was in the bad time, that was—before I got 
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my present high position. No jeilies, and game, and broth, and the 
best advice in them days, sir.” 

The singer looked up with a quecr, rveful gasp, and resumed his 
burden of “ But she’s to be a lady, a real lady, she is; and shall have 
all that money can buy her.” 

“Do you send her to a good school ?” 

“School! No, sir. Not yet. It will have to come to that, some 
day ; but I can’t bring my mind to it yet. She has first-rate masters 
in the day-time ; but I can’t let her go away from me as yet, day or 
night.” 

“Good heavens! Why, you don’t take her to that abominable 
singing-place with you, surely ?” 

“ Every night, sir; and she’s put to bed in Mrs. Higson’s room, as 
soon as I get there, in a cot fit for a queen. Why, you don’t suppose 
I'd let her hear a word of the rough talk that goes on in the concert- 
room ?” 

“ Well, I should hope not.” 

“J should hope not. Not a rough word shall ever come near her 
ears. But I'm detaining you, sir. Jump up, pet—pick-a-back! 
Never mind the door, sir; and don’t forget, whenever you're ready. 
The money’s as safe as the Bank. Sir, to you. Gee-up!” 

Mr. Tipton cantered up Cecil-street, with the child on his back, 
shouting joyously, and flogging him with the toy parasol. 

“That is a queer application of the aristocratic principle, certainly,” 
Marston mused, “ or the sacrifice of the many to the few! That 
fellow devotes himself exclusively to the corruption of the rising 
generation, to save money, in order that one little lady may be 
developed into a perfect specimen of womankind! We live and learn! 
As Mr. Squeers says—she’s a rum ’un is Natur! But d n the 
fellow’s impudence for wanting to make me his accomplice !” 





{N.B.—The author of Marston Lynch respectfully claims the reader’s indulgence 
for the scantiness of his contribution, on the plea of numerous engagements, 
retarded by recent severe illness. ] 








LOST, STRAYED, STOLEN,—DEAD! 


‘“‘ Behold her there, 
My first, last love ; the idol of my youth, 
The darling of my manhood, and, alas! 
Now the most blessed memory of mine age.” 


Tuey tell us well, that Time tries all— 

With change, brings slow but sure reliefs ; 
That Time o’er sorrow throws a pall, 
And kindly veils, for one and all, 

Our bitterest great griefs! 
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And kind friends bid the tumult cease, 
Or prate wise saws—'tis better so,— 

And talk of coming years with peace : 

That Death was friendly to release : 
How little can they know. 


Oh! weep sore heart—weep, while thou’rt sore— 
Such tears are but refreshing rain : 

Out with thy grief—’twill soon be o’er ; 

Thow'rt quiet now; yes, never more: 
It surges up again ! 


And words are weak—how vain and weak 
To tell the aching thoughts that throng 
Athwart the mind. They pale the cheek ; 
But tongue is feeble to outspeak 

Into an idle song. 


And Death! blind, blind !—I cried aloud, 
Hast from the flock my ewe-lamb reft ; 

Could’st find none other ’mongst the crowd— 

None ’mongst the many high and proud? 
Thou'lt find none fairer left. 


Live down thy grief—not childish-sick ; 
Come! sternly front it ; hide thy scar— 
This sudden pang, though sharp and quick 
But fancies old, and memories thick, 
Plead, moaning, from afar. 


That I might weep heart-easing tears, 
To clear the choking, aching thought 

Of all the change of hopes and fears, 

Through all the many, many years: 
And all now end in nought. 


And I was poor—too poor to vie ; 

I'd neither fame, nor wealth, nor art: 
And they were rich, and gay, and high, 
Each fool or rogue, each summer-fly, 

Who trap a maiden’s heart. 


And I was poorer still !—to miss 
A love when at its virgin prime ; 
I should and might have saved e’en this— 
Have snatched thee from this deep abyss, 
And trusted thee and Time. 


Poor fool! thou dare to dream of love! 
A dream it was e’en at the best, 

To wreck thy hopes on things above 

Thy petty reach. The ark-sent dove 
Could find no foothold-rest. 
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Had I had faith, and battled strong— 

With service shown, she’d been more nigh ; 
Strong hearts and hands cannot want long: 
With proof by deed—not sighing song— 

She’d love me by-and-bye. 


From my deep heart, where treasures lay 
Of all her words—her looks—her form— 
Her laugh and smile—her features’ play— 
That happy time in girlhood’s day : 
They now but swell the storm. 


There comes a strain—now full, now dim— 
Its shadowy tones will fill the mind: 

An opera-gem her funeral-hymn !— 

Thus Death mocks Grief in humour grim— 
For memory’s so entwined. 


Her sweetful voice that laughed so clear, 
And her own nameless, winsome way, 

The simple dress she loved to wear, 

Eyes that but looked, and I drawn near— 
Now closed in Night for aye! 


Oh! ye good souls, who well believe 
In a great Judge unlike to man, 
Teach me to trust that He'll receive 
In endless love the soul I grieve, 

Nor not too closely scan. 


Gone, strayed,—and dead! for ever lost ! 
Dull sense scarce yet can understand ; 

O’erstricken by the storm that crossed, 

That left me wrecked and tempest-tossed 
Upon Life’s barren strand. 


Why weep, why care, why moans, why sighs ? 
It matters little, surely, now: 
The bright spring spent—short summer flies— 
Brief autumn—then drear winter lies : 
I still shall live somehow : 


Shall smoke my pipe—still read my book, 
When I have turned this bitter page, 
In my own lone and silent nook— 
Flow idly, like a sullen brook, 
Into the stream of Age ! 


Hore Wircoxp. 
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“KEBPEP MOVING? 
By Jas. H. FRIsweE tt. 


CerTaIn phases in society produce distinct species of men, just as 
various temperatures in the atmosphere call up different plants. When 
the war was about, we were threatened with a new importation of the 
Dalgetty genus, every one of them ready to declare “the world his 
oyster,” and open it with his sword. Even lower them this is true: let 
us only prove the minor and the major follows. Pope’s “ godless 
regent,” Catherine de Medici, found employment for and thereby 
created a race of poisoners ; and the gallant General Tom Thumb, who, 
some few years back, made a fortune for Barnum, gave rise to a taste 
for dwarfs and monstrosities, which the thunder of the Zimes and the 
sneers of all the sects of London could not put down. 

My acquaintance, J. Passmore Popkins, is an illustration of this fact 
in society. He was, and is now, a moving man. He was for ever 
on the move, but somehow I never found that his fortune or his 
position moved with it. He is an energetic, slim, and rather 
elegant-looking Devonshire man, with bright eyes, black hair, and a 
thoroughly go-a-head aspect about him. When I first met him, he 
was pleased to be moving upon a point, on which, till then, I had not 
thought so very serious. ‘Do you,” cried he energetically—he laid 
his hand upon my sleeve, fixed his dark eyes upon mine, and spoke in 
the most earnest of tones—“ Do you eat potatoes?” It was not without 
reprehension upon my part that I owned that I did. “ Aye,” cried 
Passmore, “I thought you did, your eyes have that heavy look, your 
skin that flaccid and unhealthy appearance; your limbs that nerveless 
movement; your forehead that stolid, solid, lumpy look—excuse me, 
but you know I am an advocate for the truth—which marks the 
thorough potato feeder.” I was astonished, not to say hurt; my wife 
has persuaded me that my complexion is a good one, and as to my 
frontal development, I can only say that Professor Hamilton, for the 
trifling fee of half a sovereign, declared that my organization was of 
the very finest character. My “ dull” eyes let Mr. Popkins know what 
my feelings were. “Oh, I see,” he said, “that [have hurt you; I 
like to awaken people ; now I'll tell you what to do—join my move- 
ment—‘ The Great National Anti-Potato Movement.’ I am persuaded 
that it will regenerate Ireland, develop Scotland, and make England 
rich. The potato, sir, is the most pernicious of fruit, it occasions 
melancholy, and impregnates the body with earthy, watery humours.” 
“Pray,” said I, interrupting him, ‘“ What would you propose to sub- 
stitute.” ‘ Why,” said he, “the artichoke: I mean to go on a mission 
to the East to study its qualities and capabilities. I mean to free my 
country from the spell which binds her. Join my movement; there is 
to be a great meeting to-day at the Hall of Nations: come and join us. 
I am in the chair.” 

I did go and join the anti-potato men. I will not describe what I 
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saw ; a better pen than mine hath pourtrayed the doings of one of 
their meetings. I became awakened to the alarming facts of the case ; 
I heard three learned doctors declare that it was death to continue a 
potato eater, and one of them assigned the famine in Ireland, not to 
the scarcity, but to the pernicious plenty of potatoes. I heard Mr. J. 
Passmore Popkins treat the potato eaters first to argument, then to 
satire, then to entreaty, then to humorous expostulation, and finally to 
a withering scorn. I became a convert; I went home and tried to 
persuade my wife; but she laughed at me, and brought me again 
to my senses. I eat potatoes still, and live. 

Within three months after this escapade upon the part of Tomkins, 
I met him with a slouch felt hat, black beard, and a new movement. 
He fixed his eyes about four inches above my forehead, and cried 
scornfully, “‘So, Mr. Featherbrain, you still adopt that thing.” 

“Potatoes, Mr. Popkins,” I cried. 

“* Potatoes,” said he, ‘“‘ who spoke of them; it is the hat, sir, the hat 
—the hat which makes you look supremely ridiculous, which is ugly, 
expensive, awkward, and ungainly, and which makes you also prema- 
turely grey; how can you wear that section of a funnel? Join the 
movement. Three hundred young men of the first families in the land 
have pledged themselves to adopt a new style of hat ; we have a hat- 
maker ready to support us; he has brought out a splendid thing, with 
a buckle in front and a feather at the side. I can’t stop now—but 
join the movement.” And away Mr. Popkins went to make his report 
to the hat committee. 

There was really so much truth in that which my friend Passmore 
Popkins stated, that, unpersuaded by my wife’s entreaties not to make 
‘* myself ridiculous,” I did join this movement. I joined the three hun- 
dred young men; but what were we among so many. The little boys 
used to chaff me, and make impertinent queries about my hatter; my 
friends laughed at me ; my customers fell off, and looked askance; my 
solicitor thought I had gone mad; my tradesmen sent in their bills. 
Still I persisted, till one day walking briskly along the Strand, I met 
Mr. Popkins, in the old ridiculous funnelled shaped hat. “Hallo!” 
cried I, ‘ Popkins, my boy, how is this; I thought you were the new 
hat advocate : I thought you would not wear a chimney-pot!” 

“‘ Nonsense,” said he. ‘* Mr, Featherbrain, I am attending to higher 
things. Let the fashions be, and reform mankind. I am now the 
chairman of the Vegetarian and Anti-Beef-and-Mutton Society. Do 
you eat meat ?” 

I answered boldly that I did. 

“What right,” said he, rolling his black eyes and gnashing his 
brilliant teeth,—‘‘ What right have you to deprive animals of their 
life. The bull is a noble animal, splendid in his development ; you 
slay him that you may gorge your appetite, spoil your shape, ruin 
your teeth, make yourself morose, cruel, bilious, dissatisfied, and 
brutal. All great conquerors were great meat eaters. Napoleon, 
Cesar, Alexander, Robespierre, were terribly fond of raw beef. Now 
let me advise you to leave it off, and become one of us; become mild, 
calm, philosophic, as I am.” Mr. Passmore Popkins wiped his parched 
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lips, gave me a card of admission to a vegetarian banquet, at which he 
was about to denounce the meat-eaters, and went off like a steam- 
engine. 

I tore the card up in a fury, rushed into the nearest hatter’s shop, 
bought a new section of a funnel, gave my brigandish affair to the 
crossing sweeper, and dined in the City ; and I beg to say that a more 
tender sirloin no one could have set before him than I did that day. 

My business wanted a little looking to, and for four months my 
application was immense. I retrieved my fortune, and was doing very 
fairly, so much so, that, a cousin coming up to town, I thought that | 
might as well have a holiday and show him the lions. My wife, Mrs. 
Featherbrain, my cousin ‘Tom, my sister-in-law, and myself therefore 
made a little party. We went to the top of the Monument and to the 
bottom of the Thames; we saw the National Gallery, and then made 
for the Cathedral of St. Paul's, dear to Londoners in more senses than 
one. We had reached Ludgate-hill, when, tired with cabs and walking, 
I took the little party into Pursell’s coffee-house, well knowing that 
ladies like a lunch in the City as well as we do. Our basins of mock 
turtle were kindly placed before us, and the waiter had just put down 
our decanter of sherry, when I heard a well-known voice cry out, 
“Waiter, a rump steak and a shallot—quick.” I started—a tremor 
ran through me; I turned round, and saw before me my vegetarian 
friend, Passmore Popkins, in company with a lady, dressed like a great 
schoolgirl. Such a hat!—and, bless me, in trousers! Mr. Popkins 
also had a felt hat by his side, and his chin was decorated with a 
ferocious beard! I at once introduced my wife, and, with a smile, 
waited till I saw him cut, with eager knife, into his underdone steak, 
and then I cried bitterly, ‘“‘ Why, Popkins, what of the movement ?” 

“‘Oh,” he answered, avoiding the question, “ the hat, eh—you see 
I keep to it, and——” 

“ But vegetarianism, what has become of it?” 

“ Oh, it’s very well,” he returned, “I have merely, as you see, left 
it for atime. Allow me to introduce you to Mrs. Spartan, an eminent 
American lady, a friend of Mrs. Bloomer—in the correct costume.” 

I am sorry to say, that my cousin Tom was rude enough to laugh 
about “the breeches,” as he called them in an audible whisper, and 
that he slyly asked my wife’s sister, to whom he was going to be mar- 
ried, whether he should order her wedding dress with the latest 
improvements; nay, even the ladies giggled and tossed their heads, 
and did not seem to entertain the highest respect for the lady. Mr. 
Popkins, however, marched vigorously to her defence. 

“* Ladies,” said he, “is not the costume pretty. ‘There is something 
wrong in the present dress. I can assure you that all ladies think so; 
but you should read Mrs. Spartan’s pamphlet upon the new costume ; 
it will convince you; I am sure it will.” 

“Ts that the new movement, Popkins,” said I. 

“Well,” he rejoined, “one of them, I have joined, and, indeed, I 
may say I am leading, the beard movement, the Bloomer movement, 
the hat movement, and several others; in fact, I am 

“Like the celebrated horseman at Astley’s riding four steeds at 
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once; but there is one thing certain that you have abandoned vege- 
tarianism : you are guilty of the death of a nobleanimal. Why?” said 
I, severely, applying Popkins’ own words to himself, “‘ why should you, 
merely for your appetite, slay a noble creature like a bull? Why 
should you? You do not do it yourself, certainly, but the receiver is 
worse than the thief. You are worse than a butcher!” 

Passmore Popkins blushed ; he then muttered something about his 
‘medical man,” and that it was necessary for him to eat meat, the 
peculiar family stomach which he owned having been vitiated for 
generations ; and then, with a transition worthy of Mrs. Nickleby, he 
glided into conversation with the ladies, and proposed that Mrs. 
Spartan and himself should accompany us to St. Paul’s. I am bound 
to declare that Mrs. Featherbrain was very averse to this, and that, 
indeed, she would not hear of it; nor would she be at all friendly with 
the American lady, so that Mrs. Spartan left us in company with her 
friend, with a bosom filled with no very friendly feelings to the 
English, but not before Popkins had invited us to hear him throw off 
his preliminary lecture upon ‘ the new movement.” 

It was long before I met Popkins again; but I saw his name fre- 
quently figuring in the papers, and on the walls and boards of the new 
buildings. Sometimes he would send me a prospectus, and always of 
anew movement. There was the celebrated new milk scheme; the 
eriel movement ; the anti-prison company ; the steam cab conveyance 
association, which would ameliorate the condition of the cab horse. 
He was always philanthropic ; people who knew him said, too much so 
to be honest. He never remained very long in the same locality, and 
it was said that he particularly disagreed with his landladies, but it is 
certain that he was always to be found, as he said, in the “van of 
progress ;” but, to use a bad pun, that van was moveable, and not 
always located in the same parish. As for Mr. Popkins, like a comet, 
his course was eccentric; he flew from house to house, exciting her 
Majesty's lieges now upon this topic, and now upon that, always with 
a view to the bettering of their own condition, and, it is but fair to 
state, with a frantic endeavour to ameliorate his own. 

Inever found that he did this. He would sometimes write a begging 
letter to me telling me in piteous accents that he was “ before the age,” 
and that he never was appreciated. He had dim visions I believe of a 
statue being erected to him after death, and like another (noble) per- 
sonage who has left his statue behind him, he hoped perhaps to have 
it erected to him on account of his debts. These pressed him, towards 
the close of our acquaintance, heavily. Perhaps after all it was but 
retributive justice: Popkins declared that the world was indebted to 
him. Certain it was that he was indebted to the world. 

The time came when poor Popkins had to retire from the world. 
His brain, so full of shams and follies, failed him; his conscience, always 
seared and brassy enough, became perfectly indurated. He had fre- 
quently done foolish and silly things, he now stooped to the roguish, and, 
alas! the ‘‘ van” of reform became exchanged for that black van belonging 
to her Majesty, which has so often received some of our first reformers. 
I could not help admiring the constancy of the man, when in the trying 
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situation of about-to mount that vehicle: I happened to pass, and. he 
whispered in a jaunty manner, so as to dissipate the concern so visibly 
painted on my face, ‘ Ah! Featherbrain, my boy, you see what it is! 
A martyr to progress, a martyr to progress !” 

“‘ My poor friend,” I muttered. I should have been so romantic as to 
part from him in a conspicuous manner, had not the policeman in charge 
grumbled out the title of this paper as Popkins disappeared. ‘Come, 
sir, don’t stay there troubling us. ‘Keep moving,’ pray ‘keep 
moving.’ ” 


ICONOCLASTES. 
A DOMESTIC STORY. 


Mr. PumpKIN and his wife were a domesticated pair, 
Residing in a “ villa in the suburbs of the town ;” 

Mr. Pumpkin, every morning, dressed with cleanliness and care, 
Would on his regular box-seat to the city travel down. 


Mr. Pumpkin left his business every afternoon at four,— 
Returned to “ Pumpkin Villa,” there to rest and to recruit ; 

And being a somewhat bulky man—some fourteen stone or more— 
He always loved to throw aside his stiff-cut city suit. 


Mr. Pumpkin had some slippers, which were much worn down at heel, 
Likewise a coat and waistcoat—all as roomy as you please ; 

And attired in these old garments he would take his evening meal, 
For in their spacious folds he could luxuriate at ease. 


Mrs. Pumpkin was a woman of a very useful kind— 

Could make a pudding—wash a shirt—was never known to waste ; 
But, unfortunately, one idea had seized upon her mind— 

She thought that she possessed a most undoubted classic taste. 


‘¢ Pumpkin Villa” was a dwelling which, though snug, was rather plain ; 
It had an empty fan-light o’er the door which faced the street ; 
And this empty fan-light was to Mrs. P. a “ perfect bane ; ” 
She thought same plaster images would make it look “ so neat.” 


Now, it happened, one fine morning, that an Israelite passed by, 
With crockery-basket on his arm, ejaculating “ Clo’!” 
Mrs. Pumpkin, in an instant, heard that old familiar ery— 

Said she, “to get those images a glorious scheme I know. 


” 


So the man she beckoned to the door ; he came with ready will; 
She told him how that fan-light was a trouble to her eye— 
How she'd set her heart on images to fill its vacant sill, 
And what old clothes she’d give him if he could the same supply. 
H 2 
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“Vell,” said he, ‘I'm alvaysh ready, ma’rm, to barter or to shell,— 
I'll get the short of articlesh shall shoot you to a T.” 

“ Let me have a Mr. Milton, for I think he wears so well— 
The same as Mrs. Tomkins has, next door but one,” said she. 


He left the place, and in an hour was at the door again, 
When piled upon his basket he three plaster casts had got ; 
There was a Milton who appeared as if he felt in pain, 
A pug-nosed Burns, and Byron as a substitute for Scott. 


Mrs. Pumpkin in the interim had raked up heaps of clothes, 
The slippers, coat, and waistcoat, too, of absent Mr. P. ; 

“‘ Now,” said she, “I'll clear this rubbish off—what use it is, Lord knows, 
And get the man to give me in a set of things for tea.” 


To Mrs. Pumpkin’s great delight the bargain was concluded, 

The man departed with the clothes, and left the crockery-ware ; 
And Mrs. Pumkpin afterwards herself all day deluded 

By thinking how delightedly poor P. at mght would stare. 


Well, the old Dutch kitchen-clock had some time struck the hour of five; 
“It’s very odd,” said she, that Mr. P. should be so late ; 

It is seldom more than half-past four before he does arrive !”— 
She saw her husband, while she spoke, approach the outer gate. 


Mrs. Pumpkins saw, with anxious glance, a cloud was on his brow, 
Ilis features wore an aspect which was anything but gay ; 

“Mr. P.,” said she, “ how late youare!” said he, “ don’t bother now,— 
The reason is I missed that horrid omnibus to-day. 


Will you get those easy clothes of mine, my slippers and my coat ?” 
“T changed away those nasty things this morning, dear,” said she, 
“For some statues for our door-way, love, on which you know I doat, 
And that lovely set of tea-things, which is now laid out for tea!” 


Mr. Pumpkin was in general of a mild temperament, 
The loss of his apparel, though, was too much for his mind ; 
He with one tremendous kick the “lovely ” tea-things over sent, 
An act which Mrs. Pumpkin said was “ brutally unkee—ind.” 


But his work of deep destruction Mr. Pumpkin had not done, 
He seized with fell design upon each unoffending bust ; 
Knock’d poor Burns and “ Mr. Milton” into pieces, one by one, 
And Byron threw into the hole which held the household dust! 


Mrs. P. could not contain herself, in tears her grief found vent, 
She said such scenes of violence her feelings did not suit ; 

And to have a separate maintenance it was her fixed intent,— 
She wonder’d how she’d wedded such a vulgar, tasteless brute ! 


MORAL. 
All you ladies who desire to lead a life of wedded bliss, 
Don’t change your husband's clothes, but pay for all you buy in cash ; 
If you must transform old garments into ornaments, do this— 
Just take your own, which, strange to say, you never think are trash ! 


J. H. 
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LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP. 
By J. V. Bripceman. 


Herr Johann Gottfried Krause was, as the reader may, perchance, 
suspect from the above names, a German. He had come over to this 
country when he was twenty years of age, and had remained here ever 
since. His first place of residence was, we believe, a cellar in ‘ De 
Vhitechapel,” a subterranean abode he shared with about a dozen of 
his countrymen, who, like himself, had expatriated themselves for the 
purpose of making their fortune, a feat which, it appears, they had 
found rather impracticable than otherwise at home. ‘The first com- 
mercial speculation in which he indulged on his arrival is strongly 
suspected to have been the manufacture and sale of those peculiar 
brooms which were once so general among us, and which were hawked 
about the streets of the metropolis by young ladies of Bavarian ex- 
traction, like the fair creature, who, with a laudable amount of frank- 
ness, gave our grandfathers and fathers a short account of herself, her 
intentions, and her probable future prospects in a ballad commencing 
with the lines— 
“From Deutchland I came, 
With my light wares all laden, 
To dear happy England, 
In summer’s gay bloom.” 


This supposed commencement of his career, Herr Krause, however, 
sternly repudiated. According to his own version of the matter, he 
began his London life in the same house of business to which he ever 
afterwards remained attached, and where he fulfilled the not too highly 
remunerative, though responsible, duties of a “ yunior clerk.” These 
duties, we have every reason to believe, after having conscientiously 
investigated the subject, and spent on it a vast amount of labour and 
untiring research, consisted in sweeping out the office, running on 
errands, and receiving the startling salary of ten shillings and sixpence 
weekly. But Herr Krause was content. He was obliging, active, and 
unremitting in his endeavours to give satisfaction. The consequence 
was, that he gradually won the confidence of his employer, Herr 
Blumentopf, a gentleman, like Herr Krause, of Teutonic birth and 
parentage, and head of the house of Blumentopf and Co., one of the 
largest city firms in the German toy and Dutch doll line. Our hero’s 
first rise of salary took place two years after his entrance into his 
employer's service. He received a weekly addition of four and six- 
pence, making a total of fifteen shillings every Saturday. This gave 
him fresh courage. He became more sedulous than ever, and formed, 
in his own mind, the bold resolution of one day occupying a prominent 
position in the house. This resolution he carried out. After a lapse 
of fifteen years, he became, Anno Domini 1850, a twelvemonth before 
the period of the little episode we are about to relate, the foreman, 
managing director, or factotum of the firm. 
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The gradual change in Herr Krause’s pecuniary and social position 
necessitated a change of residence as well. He first removed from 
“De Vhitechapel” to the more genteel neighbourhood of St. Giles, and 
subsequently transported his household gods to still more convenient 
and respectable quarters near Clare Market. How long he might have 
stopped here, as he was “fery gomfortable,” had it not been for an unfore- 
seen and unexpected circumstance, it is impossible to determine ; and, 
therefore, as we are rather limited for space, we shall, departing from 
the course usually pursued by biographers, not attempt to do so. Still 
we cannot refrain from saying that he might have remained two years, 
or, perhaps, ten, or, mayhap, till he died, while, again, it is not impos- 
sible that he might have given warning at the end of six months. We 
frankly own that, were we writing a complete life of our hero, we 
should deyote a whole chapter or even two to a disquisition on this 
very knotty and important point. As it is, we must quit it at once 
and for ever with a sigh, and leave the reader to form his own 
opinion. 

We have alluded to an unforeseen and unexpected circumstance. 
This was nothing more nor less than the fact of Herr Krause failing in 
lcve. Besides being his own cook every Sunday morning, Herr 
Krause was also his own purveyor every Saturday night, when he 
used regularly to visit a gentleman of the name of Fowkes, who kept a 
shop in Clare Market for the sale of meat, or who was, in other words, 
a butcher. This worthy individual was the father of a pretty and 
amiable young lafly, named Jane. 

At his very first visit to the paternal establishment, Herr Krause 
had been struck by Jane, then a little girl of about ten years old. So 
much, indeed, was he pleased with her, that he had then and there 
given her a mark of his satisfaction by a trifling present, pecuniary in 
its nature and small in its amount—in fact, we may as well state at 
once it was a penny—that he had succeeded in deducting from the 
price of two pounds of beef, for which Mr. Fowkes had strenuously 
endeavoured to charge him one and sixpence, but which Herr Krause 
ultimately, after a protracted discussion, had obtained for one and five. 
On the Saturday following Herr Krause again made his appearance, 
again indulged in a series of animated expostulations respecting price 
with Mr. Fowkes, and again presented Jane with the sum—on this 
occasion, threehalfpence—by which he had reduced the total at first 
demanded by her loving but rather extortionate parent. On the third 
Saturday Herr Krause again entered the shop, again demurred at the 
figure named by Mr. Fowkes, and again conquered in the dispute 
thereanent. 

To the great chagrin of Mr. Fowkes, however, who had expected 
that his customer would once more present the difference to Jane, and 
who had, in consequence, not stuck up as pertinaciously as usual for 
what he had asked, Herr Krause did no such thing. This rather 
deranged the plans formed by Mr. Fowkes, who had calculated that he 
might as well yield without loss of time to his customer's financial 
scruples, as the capital forming the subject of debate would, of course, 
be given to Jane, and that he (Fowkes), as her father, could kindly 
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“take care of it” for her. Little Jane, too, was somewhat disap- 
pointed, but her disappointment was destined to be transformed 
shortly afterwards into eestatic delight. After he had paid the price 
at last agreed on, carefully enveloped the meat first in a cabbage leaf, 
and then in a sheet of paper, and finally deposited it in his hat, Herr 
Krause drew out from his pocket a long parcel, which he handed to 
Jane, telling her not to open it till he was gone. The child thanked 
him, and took it. According to the time-honoured and immutable 
custom prevalent under such circumstances, Mr. Fowkes wondered 
what the parcel could contain; and Mrs. Fowkes, who had come out 
specially from the glass case where she was kept, on Saturday nights, 
at the back of the shop, like a specimen of some antediluvian and 
defunct animal, also wondered what it could contain, and Jane, like 
a dutiful child, imitated her parents’ example, and, in her turn, like- 
wise wondered what it could contain, though, as she afterwards con- 
fessed, she had a strong suspicion, from certain well-defined pecu- 
liarities of outline, which her little fingers had enabled her to recognise 
through the paper. At last, Mrs. Fowxes suggested that they should 
undo the parcel, as the best means of dispelling the state of uncertainty 
in which they were plunged. This proposition appeared to open a 
new world of ideas to Mr. Fowkes, who assented immediately, with 
an emphatic declaration that “his missis had got a head on her 
shoulders —she had.” ‘This was of course intended to be taken figura- 
tively, otherwise the remark would have been somewhat superfluous, 
as Mrs. Fowkes, not being so highly favoured as St. Denis, would have 
experienced some difficulty in discharging acephalously the various 
duties of her station. The parcel was then untied, and found to con- 
tain a handsome doll. 

Some years rolled on, and Herr Krause became fonder and fonder of 
“eetle Yane,” who accumulated a stock of dolls such as no young lady, 
in Clare Market, nay, we do not mind adding, or anywhere else, ever 
had before, supposing she was not herself in the doll business. . She 
had dolls with light hair, and dolls with black hair, and dolls with hair 
of a medium shade; wooden dolls and wax dolls, and dolls with bran 
intestines, and dolls who did not open their eyes, and dolls who did, 
by the help of an artful wire contrivance which, piercing their abdo- 
mens, communicated with their skulls. She had even one doll, which, 
in reply to skilfully framed questions, such as “‘Whom do you love 
best?” “ Who gave you that new frock ?” and other interrogations 
varying in interest and suitableness according to the fancy and mental 
resources of the interrogator, emitted, when its arm was raised, certain 
sounds, that, when explained, no one could possibly fail to recognise 
immediately as intended to represent “‘ Mam-” (here there was a pause, 
till the arm descended) “ ma.” But there is a limit to all things, even 
to the period when young ladies can play with dolls. The consequence 
was that when Jane was seventeen, her mother suggested she was 
rather too old to have any more. ‘This seemed to produce a great im- 
pression on Herr Krause. He made no reply, but it struck him that 
Mrs. Fowkes had been guilty of a mark of disrespect towards dolls. 
He determined, however, to overlook it, and was revolving in his 
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mind whether he should give “ Yane” a box of soldiers or a set of tea 
things, or one of those very fleecy looking dogs with which we are 
all familiar, when the idea suddenly entered his head that ‘ Yane” was 
growing up into a young woman. On the following Saturday, Jane 
had a workbox, followed up by innumerable other workboxes on 
innumerable other Saturdays, and, at last, on one eventful Saturday, 
when she was about twenty, she had an offer of Herr Krause’s 
heart. She accepted it, and was married shortly afterwards. 

For about nine months after their marriage Herr Krause and his 
wife were as happy as it is possible for two mortals to be. He was 
devotedly attached to his “ preety leetle vife,” and she, on her part, 
was passionately fond of him. One day, however, Herr Krause hap- 
pened to go home unexpectedly, and found Jane had gone out. On 
her return he inquired where she had been. ‘This was a simple 
question, and one which, any person would suppose, admitted of a 
simple answer. But it was a question which seemed greatly to em- 
barrass Jane. She coloured up, hesitated, and at last replied that she 
had been to the grocer’s to order in some things for dinner. Her man- 
ner was so strange that Herr Krause could not help remarking it. He 
said nothing, however, but took his hat, for the purpose, as he informed 
her, of returning to the counting-house. He did not inform her, 
though, that, in his way thither, it was his intention to call at the 
grocer’s, not with a view to purchase anything, but in order to ascer- 
tain whether she had told the truth, for, in spite of himself, he fancied 
that her assertion did not deserve implicit confidence. His suspicions 
proved correct. Mrs. Krause had not been to the shop that day. 

This piece of information, although he had expected it, came with 
the force of a thunderbolt upon him. He felt so prostrated that we 
cannot better describe his weak condition than by saying, in the words 
used by an Irish gentleman of himself, under somewhat similar trying 
circumstances, and duly chronicled in a work by Mr. Joseph Miller, 
you might have “knocked him down with the kitchen poker.” He 
managed to find his way to his place of business, where he immediately 
shut himself up in his private room, and plunged into a train of by 
no means flattering ideas. The more deeply he became immersed in 
them, the more profoundly miserable did he grow. One prominent 
and but slightly cheering thought was the disparity in years between 
his wife and himself. Do what he could, he was unable to banish this 
fact from his mind. It haunted him like a spectre, attended by a 
whole host of unearthly and horrible demons in the shape of cther 
notions, attendant on, and, as he fancied, inevitably resulting from it. 
He was convinced that his wife was false to him—that she must be so; 
that she had only married him for the sake of his money, and that she 
was already deeply enamoured, or if she was not, that she would be, 
on the shortest possible notice, of some young fellow of her own age. 
He knew perfectly well that her conduct had hitherto been most exem- 
plary; that she had hardly a single acquaintance of the age to which 
he so much objected, and that, even had she had the greatest inclina- 
tion in the world to deceive him, she did not enjoy the necessary 
opportunities. But all these as well as a thousand other reasons, 
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equally forcible, had no effect with him. He was jealous, and a 
jealous man, as a rule, is rather inferior to a maniac in the power of 
drawing correct conclusions from any given data. 

On his return, in the evening, to Bateman’s-buildings, Scho-square, 
where he had taken a house on his marriage, he again found his wife 
out. She had left word that she had gone to her father’s, and 
requested he would come and fetch her. At first he felt inclined to 
rush off to Clare Market instantly, but, on second thoughts, he preferred 
subjecting the servant to an operation, popularly known as “ pumping.” 
It was some time before he could gain any corroboration of his suspi- 
cions, but eventually the girl, whose memory had been refreshed by 
five shillings, and whose interest was deeply excited by the solemnity 
with which her master bound her to inviolable and eternal secresy, 
recollected that a young man with mustachios had visited the house 
about a week since, and that she heard her mistress make an appoint- 
ment to meet him, somewhere or other, the next day. 

This was sufficient— indeed rather more than sufficient—for a man 
who had previously made up his mind. He again inculcated on the 
girl the necessity of secresy, which she, duly impressed with the vast 
accession of importance accruing to her from being thus taken into her 
master’s confidence, as well as tempted by the probability of future 
reward, emphatically promised to observe ; a promise which she pro- 
ceeded to keep by informing all her friends in the Buildings of all the 
circumstances, together with a few others of her own invention, about 
five minutes after Herr Krause had left the house, which he imme- 
diately did. It was raining heavily at the time, but he cared little for 
that. In spite of his tendency to stomach, for which most Germans 
are distinguished, he darted along Oxford-street, and up Tottenham- 
Court-Road. Here it struck him that he might as well call a cab. He 
did so, and ordered the cabman to drive to Hampstead. On reaching 
that celebrated and salubrious suburb, he alighted, and proceeded to 
search out the residence of a very intimate friend, of the name of 
Jones, who lived there. After about an hour he succeeded, and, 
drenched to the skin, knocked at Jones’s door. 

Apologising, rather summarily, by the way, to Mrs. Jones, he 
requested the favour of a private interview with Jones. To him did 
he pour out his grief, and solicit advice as to the course he ought to 
pursue. At first Jones suggested that his friend might be altogether 
mistaken, but, on perceiving that this view of the case did not at all 
satisfy his friend aforesaid, who gave him to understand that such a 
notion was the notion of a fool and an idiot, and might lead to the 
rupture of their previous amicable relations, attended with an outburst 
of personal violence, he looked wise, scratched his nose, and was 
silent. Herr Krause then asked Jones whether, in his opinion, a 
satisfactory and speedy mode ef settling the matter would not be to 
turn Mrs. Krause out of doors at once. Jones said that he decidedly 
inclined to the belief that it would. After this there was a pause, 
broken by Herr Krause again appealing to Jones, as to whether it 
would not be preferable to wait for a day or two, until they had 
obtained still more overwhelming proofs. Jones, who, we should say, 
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was not particularly famous for any very great fixedness of purpose, 
and who, moreover, was in extreme fear that Krause would proceed to 
do him bodily injury with the fire-irons or any other light weapon 
which might come handy, once more expressed his decided belief that 
the course proposed was, on all accounts, the best. This having been 
definitively arranged, Herr Krause, whose rage had gradually softened 
down into profound melancholy, wept. Jones hinted at brandy and 
water—medicinally—and Krause tearfully acceded to the proposal, the 
upshot of the matter being that the two friends—for Jones's feelings 
had received such a shock that he, too, felt the necessity of having 
recourse, likewise medicinally, to spirituous stimulants—finished two 
bottles of brandy between them. The liquor had a soothing effect on 
Herr Krause, and, at about eleven o'clock, he left, steady of purpose 
although rather uncertain in gait, and having previously donned an 
entire suit of Jones’s habiliments, as his own were thoroughly soaked 
through. 

The plan so spontaneously suggested by Jones was followed most 
scrupulously by Herr Krause. Under pretence of indisposition he did 
not proceed to his office next day at the usual hour, but stopped at 
home. He answered every knock at the door; he took in the potatoes, 
received the bread, and carefully scrutinised the delivery of a ton of 
coals. He watched every gesture employed, and weighed in his mind 
every word uttered, by his wife. From time to time—at short intervals, 
in fact, of about half an hour—he had interviews with the servant girl 
either in the passage, on the door-step, in the kitchen, or in the yard at 
the back of the house, but without adding much to his stock of in- 
formation. The facts communicated by his confederate were of a some- 
what vague and desultory nature. Among other things she informed 
him that she. had seen several young men with mustachios pass down 
the Buildings in the course of the day, but she could not swear that the 
young man was one of them; indeed, she rather thought he was not, 
as he was at least six feet in height, while none of those who had gone 
by were more than five feet eight or five feet ten: that her mistress 
was going to cook the dinner herself, a thing she never did above six 
or seven times in the week; and that she had inquired what her 
master wanted talking to her (the servant) so frequently. This last 
fact evidently meant something, Herr Krause felt convinced. It was a 
proof of a guilty conscience. But a still more conclusive fact was 
communicated to him at about five o’clock, p.m.: Mrs. Krause had 
given the servant warning. It is true she had found the girl watching 
her through the keyhole of lier bedroom door. But was that a reason 
for discharging the faithful creature? Certainly not. If she were not 
guilty, was not such an act indisputable evidence of the deep sympathy 
she excited and the warm interest felt in her most trifling actions ? 

Having thus carried out his plan in this quiet unobtrusive fashion, 
Herr Krause left home at about seven o’clock, telling his wife that he 
should not return until about twelve the nextday. He was obliged to go 
down to the warehouse, as the firm had received a large colonial order. 
Thanks to the energetic measures taken by Government, assisted by the 
various emigration societies, and the voluntary expatriation of young 
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women of enterprising spirit, our Australian colonists had been enabled 
to indulge, to a perfectly unprecedented extent in the luxury of matri- 
mony, and the natural result was that toys, among which dolls occupied 
a prominent position, were in great request at Melbourne, Sydney, and 
Hobart Town. Blumentopf and Co. had exerted themselves to the 
utmost to execute the order, and the dolls were to be packed and sent 
off to Liverpool that night, it being Herr Krause’s duty to see that this 
was done. 

That the Melbourne correspondents of Blumentopf and Co. afterwards 
complained of the unsatisfactory state of mutilation and disfigurement 
in which the larger portion of the consignment reached its destination, 
is to us no matter of surprise. Herr Krause had stated he should not 
return until twelve o’clock the next day. He determined, however, to 
do so rather earlier. He bullied the clerks and packers; he swore at 
them, he promised them an incredible amount of beer if they would 
finish the job quickly. They did so. The dolls were tossed into the cases, 
jammed together and nailed down, with as little tenderness and com- 
punction as if they had been only so many negroes on board a slaver. 
But Herr Krause gained his object. At half-past five in the morning 
he opened, with his latch-key, the street door of his residence in Bate- 
man’s-Buildings. 

Having struck a light, he stealthily proceeded up stairs to his bed- 
room. His wife was asleep in bed. He was about putting down the 
candle on the table, when he suddenly stumbled over something on the 
floor. He looked down, started, cast a hasty glance round the apart- 
ment, and then instantly quitted it. Locking the door, he rushed down 
stairs, placed the light on the little ledge in the passage and then darted 
out of the house. In about half an hour he was on Hampstead Hill. 
Five minutes afterwards he was standing before Jones’s door. The girl 
was just cleaning the step. 

“Where is your master?” he inquired. 

‘“‘ Where is my master, sir?” reiterated the girl, perfectly taken aback 
by the excited manner of the strange, wild personage before her. 

“Yes! vere is your master? Donnerwetter, verstehen Sie nicht ? 
Do you not oonderstand, you fool ?” was Herr Krause’s rather energetic 
reply. 

“* Why, in bed, sir,” replied the girl. 

“Tausend Teufel! He is always in bet,” observed Herr Krause , 
then, without further remark, he rushed past the girl, knocking over, 
both her and her pail as he did so, and flew rather than ran up stairs 
Without condescending to knock, or give any other notice of his 
approach, he turned the handle of Jones’s bedroom door. The latter 
was bolted inside. Herr Krause retreated a step or two, and sprang 
forward. The door gave way with a tremendous crash, and Heir 
Krause stood before Jones’s conjugal couch. 

“Good heavens! what was that,’ exclaimed Jones, sitting bolt 
upright in bed, and rubbing his eyes, while Mrs. Jones—who, sub- 
sequently, informed all her acquaintances that her heart was actually 
in her mouth—began screaming. 

* Yones!” said Herr Krause, 
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“Ts that you? What is the matter—good gracious! what ¢s the 
matter ?” inquired the affrighted Jones. 

“Yones!” repeated our hero. But he could say no more. Not 
being accustomed to feats of pedestrianism, he was rather deficient in 
the one great requisite for that kind of exercise known, in sporting 
circles, as “wind.” Pneumatically speaking, he was exhausted, and so 
he stood looking at Jones, while the latter and his wife sat looking at 
him for about five minutes. At last he fetched a deep breath, and, 
for the third time, syllabled the word “ Yones!” 

“ What do you want? Has anything happened? Have you found 
out anything ?” 

*'Yones! Gom und zee?” 

‘Come and see ?” 

“ Ya—yes—gom und zee!” 

“ But where to—where am I to come to—when am I to come and 
see?” inquired Jones, more and more bewildered. 

“ Wid me—to town—gleich, disen Augenblick. Wir miissen gleich 
zuriick nach meinem Hause. Ich habe alles entdeckt! Schwere 
Noth! Rindvieh! Esel! Wollen Sie denn aufstehen !” 

** Speak English!” shrieked Jones, in a state of horrible alarm, and 
clinging, with the tenacity of despair, to the bedclothes, which his 
visitor, totally regardless of the conventionalities of civilized life, was 
endeavouring frantically to pull off the bed. 

“* Speak English—das ist wahr—ya—das will ich thun-—dat I vill 
do—yes—but stand oop—get oop—directly—my goot froind—my 
vordy froind—stand oop, you verfluchter fool!” 

By this time the bedclothes were so nearly off the bed, that Jones 
saw all further resistance was hopeless, and, therefore, in self- defence, 
and for the sake of Mrs. Jones, jumped out into the middle of the 
floor. His visitor handed him his trousers, flung his braces at him, 
gave him his boots, nearly choked him with tying his cravat round his 
neck, huddled on his coat, jammed his hat on his head, and then, 
without a single word of explanation or apology, dragged him out of 
the house. 

The two men ran on until they reached Haverstock Hill, without 
Mae a word. Herr Krause then said to his companion : 

“Ich kann nicht weiter; gan you garry me ?” 

“Carry you,” ejaculated Jones, blowing like a grampus; “ impos- 
si-ble! I can’t go any further myself!” 

“You moost!” said his friend, once more setting off at the top of 
his speed. 

At Mornington-crescent. they luckily found a cab, hailed it, and 
were soon afterwards in Soho-square. 

** Now you shall zee!” observed Herr Krause, as he led the way to 
his own bedroom, having previously given Jones a large carving fork, 
while he had himself taken the corresponding knife from off the table 
in the parlour. ‘ Now you shall zee.” 

Unlocking the door, he entered the apartment, followed by Jones, 
with the fork in his hand. 
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“ Yane—Yane !” he exclaimed, shaking his wife by the shoulders, 
“* Yane—vhere is he ?” 

“Where is he! Whom do you mean?” inquired Jane, in the 
greatest amazement, looking round, and seemingly unable to credit 
her senses. “ Who—and who is that—Mr. Jones? For shame, sir— 
leave the room.” 

Jones would in all probability have obeyed with the utmost willing- 
ness, had not Herr Krause sternly interposed his veto. 

“ Nein, madam—nein! he shall not leaf de room. He shall remain 
until he shall zee how I vill expose a bat vife—who has deceived 
me !” 

“Deceived you! I deceive you, Johann!” 

“ Ya—ya—you—that I should gom back so early you have not 
believed. Vere is he? I vill find him, for I vill murder him, and 
Jones vill murder him too.” 

“Murder him? Ido not know what you mean, You are very 
cruel—very !” said Jane, bursting into tears. 

“Oh! Iam fery gruel, am I? But I vill be more gruel. Vhere 
is de man who vears dose Stiefeln—dose boots? Ah! ah! Eh?” 

With these words, he pounced on the object over which he had 
stumbled when he first returned from the warehouse, and held it up in 
sarcastic triumph. 

“ Of who is dis boot, eh?” he continued. 

“Why yours, I suppose,” said his wife, sobbing. 

* Dat is a Liige—a lie! It is not mine boot. It is his boot. It is 
de boot of de yoong man—of mine Nebenbuhler—of mine—what you 
call—rifal! He is here—ve vill keel him.” 

“T beg your pardon,” observed Jones mildly—“ that is my boot.” 

“Your boot!” said his companion, turning on him savagely. “ Your 
boot—how is it it gom here? Wie? You gannot answer ?” 

“T beg your pardon, I—” 

“T zee all—you gall yourself mine froind, but you are a Bésewicht, 
an Ungeheuer, a monster man. You have deceived me. I vill murder 
you. You are my rifal!” 

If Jones was his “ rifal,” he was a doubled-barrelled one, for he shot 
away with the speed of lightning on seeing Herr Krause make a sudden 
rush at him. 

What the consequences would have been, it is difticult to say, had 
he not thus sought safety in flight. Springing down the staircase, he 
darted out into the Buildings, bolted across the square and Oxford- 
street, and made his way up Rathbone-place. But his companion was 
fast gaining upon him, and he expected every instant to feel the 
carving-knife in the small of his back, for though they were now 
accompanied in their rapid course through the public thoroughfares 
by some two hundred persons, the latter did not evince the slightest 
disposition to interfere, no doubt from a disinclination, so characteristic 
of an English crowd, to spoil sport. At last, luckily for Jones, he met 
a policeman sauntering along by Percy Chapel, and Herr Krause was 
speedily disarmed. He was, however, still implacable, and indulged 
in threats of fearful vengeance, until, at the police-station, it suddenly 
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struck him that the boot which had caused him such disquietude, and 
been so nearly productive of fatal consequences to his friend, was one 
which he had himself worn, and which Jones had lent him, together 
with the other articles of wearing apparel, constituting an entire suit, 
when his own had got so wet, two days previous, on the occasion of his 
first visit to Hampstead. 

The other mysterious facts connected with this affair were cleared 
up in an equally satisfactory and common-place manner. The young 
man with the mustachios, who had called in Bateman’s-Buildings, was 
an artist, to whose studio Mrs. Krause, accompanied by her mother, 
had gone for the purpose of having her portrait taken, the said por- 
trait being a present she intended for her liege lord on his birthday. 
“ Out of evil comes good.” Mrs. Krause received a magnificent new 
dress; Jones got an ample apology, and a situation for his son in the 
house of Blumentopf and Co., not to speak of a severe cold, caused by 
the incomplete condition of his toilet, on the occasion of his rapid 
transit from Hampstead to London ; while the sensitive but too pre- 
cipitate Herr Krause contracted the habit, when inclined to do 
anything in a hurry, of paying due attention to the old proverb— 
“Look before you leap.” 


LOCH LOMOND. 


THE gates of the West to our vision unfold 

Her cloud islets of purple and orange and gold; 

Oh the light and the shadow, o’er land and o’er flood, 

O’er the haughty cliff and the dark waving wood. 

Hurrah for Loch Lomond, the bright and the free, 

For the light of her waters forth flashing in glee! 

Where our light sailing vessel could carelessly rove 

O’er the blue depths beneath, ‘neath the blue depths above ; 

Where the long shades of hills on the calm waters sleep, 

And green islands burst forth from the breast of the deep ; 

Where, with brow capped with snow, and with slopes fringed 
with heather, 


The hills and the heavens are mingled together. 
F. A. 





























A PROBLEM. 


Given, A. B. C., to find Q.—Answer.—Take C. A. B., and drive through—Ham- 
mersmith. 





MORE BITS OF FRENCH. 


WOMEN. 


WHEN one woman, speaking of another, says, “She has a fine figure,” she 
intends to convey that she squints, and is marked with the small-pox. If she 
says simply, ‘‘ She is an agreeable person,” depend upon it that the lady of whom 
she speaks is deformed and ugly. 

Much has been written, in advocacy and detraction, both of marriage and 
celibacy, and the question is yet an open one. I shall give no opinion on the 
subject, simply remarking, that as soon as the bachelor gets tired of the state in 
which he lives, he has the power of trying the other. 

I have heard a woman of the world say, ‘‘ The state of widowhood is incon- 
venient ; for one must assume all the modesty of a young girl, without being able 
to feign her ignorance. 2 

A woman, so long as she can command admiration, is never old.—Alphonse Karr. 





CURIOUS ADVERTISING STRATAGEM. 
We have heard the following story narrated, but do not pretend to vouch for its 
accuracy. Some few years ago a hatter in London speculated in the purchase of 
the entire stock of a bankrupt brother tradesman ; but, soon after his purchase, he 
found that he had overstocked himself. He was on the point of reluctantly dis- 
missing some of his “ hands,” when a sharp-witted friend came to the rescue. By 
his advice a handbill, announcing the cheapness of the hatter’s wares, was prepared 
and distributed, exactly as had been already done for some time, except in one 
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particular item. The bill was headed “ Who's your Atter?” and throughout its 
contents the goods were invariably mentioned as “ ats”:—“ Youth’s Silk Ats— 
Best Beaver Ats—Ladies Riding Ats”—and so forth. The remainder of the 
advertisement was in unexceptionable English. The result perfectly justified the 
inventor's anticipations. These bills were sought after as typographical curiosities. 
Men shouted with laughter at the ludicrous effect, of what many considered igno- 
rance on the part of the printer, or of the writer. They carried these bills in their 
pockets, and merrily showed them to their friends. One or two elderly gentlemen, 
previously perfect strangers, came to the shop, bought “ats,” and expostulated 
gravely with the “atter” upon the solecism. Young fellows purchased gossamers 
for the fun of the thing, begged for handbills, and held jocular conversations with 
the shopkeeper. The shop became known, and the proprietor, now a flourishing 
tradesman, frequently smiles as he hears the street-boys calling out the now 
established phrase of “Who's your Atter?” the origin of which, but for the 
publication of this curious little episode in advertising, might, possibly in a 
few short years, have been lost for ever to the antiquarian. To this day the 
pronunciation of the now popular inquiry is that of the original handbill.—E. D. 


ONCE UPON A TIME. 





To and fro, 

The light clouds part beneath the stars ; 
And faintly from my old world bars 

I trace Love's light, cerene and bland, 
As one who sees some favoured land 

In Time’s deep future glow. 


To and fro, 

Sweet voices blend in loving lays, 
Within the orchard’s fragrant ways ; 
A little world of truth is meant, 

In this calm singing and content— 
Defying fate and woe. 


To and fro, 

Like messengers of hope and faith, 

When Love seems lost in darksome death, 
The lime-tree blossoms fall and pass 

Over the hedges and the grass— 

And summer breezes blow. 


To and fro, 

I scatter wide the past’s regrets— 

All griefs and cares and seething frets ; 
And ’mind me of a pleasant hour, 
When first I saw the April shower 
Over the lowlands go. 


To and fro, 

How merrily those days flew past; 
No.shadows gloomy omens cast : 

Hope lived and reigned a jovial king, 

Whilst all the months seemed ever Spring— 
So joyous was their flow. 


To and fro, 
My steps move slowly to the grave, 
And little else have I to crave, 
Than patience to possess my life 
Apart from bitterness and strife, 
And God's great bliss to know. 
W. BratLesForD. 
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BRITISH PROTECTOR 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


27, New Bridge Street, London. 


CAPITAL, £100,000, 
(Pully Subscribed. ) 


During the year 1856 this flourishing Company has issued 1,212 Policies, pro- 
ducing, in Annual Premiums, £5,576 2s. 7d. 


Active Agents required, to whom liberal terms will be allowed. 
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WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 
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WESTERTON’S LIBRARY, 
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BEAUTIFULLY BOUND BOOKS 
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The -best possible present for a lady is the Enotisu- 
woman’s Domestic Magazine. The four first Volumes, 
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